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AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


NO, II. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Tus distinguished American novelist was born at Borden- 
town in New Jersey, on the 15th of September, 1789. He is 
paternally descended from English -ancestors, who migrated 
to America at an early period of its settlement; and on the 
maternal side from a Swedish family, which traces its pedigree 
back to the founding of Delaware. At Bordentown he was 
carefully instructed in the rudiments of knowledge, while the 
circumstances, and intellectual character of his parents, and 
the society which he met at his father’s mansion, afforded 
further facilities of early culwure that were not lost upon a 
mind naturally vigorous and observant. On the removal of 
his father from Bordentown, he was-placed with the Rev. Mr. 
Ellison of Albany, under whose able tuition he was prepared 
for Yale College,in which institution his studies were completed. 

On leaving college he entered the navy, for which his warm 
and enthusiastic temperament had long cherished a predilec- 
tion. He entered upon the discharge, of his duties with all 
the fervour of youthful patriotism; and, by assiduity and zeal, 
soon obtained the reputation of an able and accomplished 
officer. While the republic enjoyed the advantages of bis 
gallantry and abilities in this capacity, during a service of 
many years upon the Atlantic and lakes, he was acquiring 
that perfect knowledge of naval affairs, and of the nautic 
character, which has rendered his ocean scenes and delinea- 
tions so true to nature, and_anrivalled in that department of 
literature. 

The dull monotony of inactive service presenting but few 
attractions, he resigned his commission in the navy at the 
close of the late war, resolving to indulge in the otium cum 
dignitate of rural life. Though retired, he was neither idle 
nor alone. Removed from the bustle of life, hé enjoyed 
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companionship with the dead, in reading, and communion with 
his own heart in meditation. The literary treasures of past 
ages were spread before him with their stirring events; the 
interesting history of his own country—its sublime natural 
features—its autochthones, and its legendary tales. These, 
and the scenes which he had witnessed himself, with the 
actors therein, furnished themes for reflection, in which the 
mind passing from the real to the imaginary, ‘wove many a 
web of airy thought.’ 

Cooperstown in New York was the place which he selected 
for his seclusion. It is in the vicinity of Lake Otsego; and 
the surrounding region is distinguished for natural beauty. 
The romantic and picturesque scenery of the place was not 
without its effect upon the recluse. He beheld it with the 
enthusiasm of the poet, and his imagination excited and 
inflamed by the beauties that surrounded him, commenced the 
coinage of that store of intellectual wealth which he had 
been hoarding up in his retirement. In literature, the spirit 
of the American people and the American press has ever 
been subject to English domination; and although the case is 
less so now than formerly, it is still true, that no American 
writer has the meed of praise awarded to him by his own 
countrymen, until it is wrung from them by the popularity 
which he has obtained in England. His praise here is the 
mere echo of acclamation from the European shore. 

While this unjust, unnatural, and anti-national spirit is a 
reproach to us, it is the glory of the British nation, however 
proud and supercilious in other respects, that her press, with 
the candor and liberality becoming a Breat and enlightened 
people, has ever been just in its appreciation of American 
literature, and forward to pay to genius its due tribute of 
praise. 

Aware of the peculiar circumstances in which an American 
author was placed, Mr. Cooper made his first appearance as 
a novelist in an European dress. The scenes and characters 
in “Precaution” were English; and as its author was sup- 
posed to be English also, it was at first as well received as 
could have been expected at a time when the author of 
Waverly held sovereign sway over the minds of all readers. 
But, at length, the authorship having transpired, it was relent- 
lessly assailed by criticism, and found but little favor with the 
American people, until judgment was reversed by the favorable 
decision of trans atlantic critics. As a fashionable novel, 
“Precaution” has great merit; and as a first essay may be 
considered a most successful effort. It is not inferior to any 
of his foreign novels, in point of interest, with the exception 
of the Headsman of Berne. 
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An opinion had long prevailed both at home and in Europe, 
that our country was entirely destitute of the materials ne- 
cessary to create romantic interest—that the comparative in- 
fancy of the nation, equalization of rank, simplicity of manners, 
and of institutions, afforded none of the stiring events, nor 
striking contrasts, that constituted the ground-work of all 
legitimate fiction. 

With a commendable patriotism, Mr. Cooper sought to 
prove that this opinion was erroneous, by the production of 
tales, which, embodying the history of the country, should 
contain faithful delineations of Amerian character and Ame- 
rican scenery. The “Spy” was the first of the class, and 
embraced most spirited sketches of some of the characters 
and events of the revolutionary war. On its first appearance, 
it was received with a degree of timidity; but after the Eng- 
lish reviewers, although it related toevents somewhat wound- 
ing to their national pride, had expressed their warmest ad- 
miration of the work, it met with unbounded favor. Never 
was there drawn a character of more sincere and self-devoting 
patriotism, than that of the “Spy.’? Sustained by the hopes of 
reversionary fame, the hero may offer up his life, and the pa- 
triot his wealth upon the altar of his country’s good, and yet 
possess not a tithe of the love of country witich animates the 
bosom of him who gives up his name to infamy and execration, 
and in holy devotion to liberty, is willing to go down to the 
silent grave, branded and dishonored. As the true character 
of the ‘“‘Spy,’’ is developed in the concluding chapters, many 
a tear of virtuous joy and admiration has been shed; and many 
a heart has glowed with patriot ardor at his example. In the 
whole range of fact or fiction, I know of no character that 
exhibits a higher degree of moral courage than Harvey Birch. 

In the following year, the fame of our author was further 
increased by the publication of the ‘“‘Pioneers.’? ‘The scene 
is laid in the American wilderness, and the fine descriptions 
of frontier life, and the picturesque portraitures of the Indian, 
in the grandeur of his native forests, were acknowledged by 
all to be the productions of a masterly hand. 

The “Pioneers” was succeeded in 1824, by the ‘Pilot,’ 
a tale of the sea. On the glorious element where his active 

outh had been spent, he seemed to derive inspiration from 
its sublime magnificence, and sketched with bold freedom in 
all the vicissitudes of calm and tempest, the features of the 
mighty deep, with the free and fearless hearts that make its 
bosom their home. The hero of the “Pilot,” is the celebrated 
John Paul Jones, and some of the most interesting incidents 
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of his eventful life, form the subject of the volumes. Itis at 
once fresh, vigorous, and finished. 

In 1825, ‘Lionel Lincoln” appeared, a romance of the same 
class as the Spy, and wasread with the liveliest interest. The 
scene of this fiction, is laid in Boston during the occupation 
by the British, in the war of the revolution, and its details em- 
brace the events of that interesting period. 

The ‘Last of the Mohicans,’’ in 1826, and the Prairie,”’ in 
4827, like the ‘‘Pioneers,” were characterised by accurate 
and graphic delineations of Indian character and customs, and 
were eagerly sought after, not only in our own country and 
England, but were translated into the different modern lan- 
guages of Europe. 

In 1828, Mr. Cooper’s second nautical romance was pub- 
lished—The ‘‘Red Rover,” fully sustained the reputation 
which the “Pilot,”? had won for him as a portrayer of ocean 
scenes. The skilful manceuvre, and the open defiance, the 
battle and the chase—the iron-hearted buccaneer and his prey, 
are depicted in all the vividness of reality. 

In 1829, the ‘Notes of a Travelling Bachelor,’’ were given 
to the public; the result of a tour in France, Holland, and 
Belgium, during this and the preceding year. Although not 
so agreeable to the class of light readers as his novels, the 


work was characterized by fine descriptions of ona 


national peculiarities. ~ This year also appeared “The Wept 
of the Wish-Ton-Wish,” an Indian novel, of considerable in- 
terest, but decidedly inferior to former ones on similar 
subjects. % 

In 1830, Mr. Cooper added nothing to the literary reputa- 
tion of his country, by the production of any work of fiction, 
but defended her institutions against the misrepresentations 
of a foreign government. 

During the struggle of liberal opinions against despotic rule 
in France, it was continually asserted by the absolutists, that 
the expenses of the American Republic, were greater than 
those of a monarchy. At the solicitation of General Lafayette, 
Mr. Cooper prepared and exhibited statistics that disproved 
the assertion, although aware at the same time that in doing 
so, he sacrificed both his own interests and his popularity as 
a writer, with a large party of the French people. This 
generous defence of our institutions, should have commanded 
the —— of Americans; but many accused him of ‘‘flout- 
ing his patriotism,”’ while others still more unjust, condemned 
him for improperly interfering with the civil affairs of another 
country. To correct errors of fact, I should suppose, was in 
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all cases justifiable; and calumny will ever create the right of 
reply. 

T e “Water Witch” was the next fiction that appeared 
from the pen of our author. Although assimilated somewhat 
to the “Red Rover,” in incidents, it acquired even greater 
popularity. It appeared in 1851. | 

Mr. Cooper now very unwisely abandoned the field, in 
which he had won such proud laurels—and where his own pe- 
culiar abilities, and the just national pride of his country se- 
cured him success—for the empire of transatlantic romance. 

His contest upon the finance question, appears to have ren- 
dered him emulous of political distinction, for immediately 
thereafter, we find him attempting in the “Bravo,” to blend 
politics with the light creations of romance. However praise- 
worthy and patriotic his motives may have been in this effort, 
to inculcate democratic principles, it was certainly adverse to 
his reputation as a novelist. Political disquisitions must ne- 
cessarily create a heaviness displeasing to the novelistic rea- 
der, and properly belong to the province of the essayist or 
political economist. We seek amusement in romance, and 
do not look for the grave and weighty matters of civil polity, 
hidden beneath the incidents of individual life. Of the readers 
of the “Bravo,” perhaps not one reader in a thousand disco- 
vered that it was intended to shew the evils of an aristocratic 
government—they glided over the smooth surface, utterly 
unconscious of the under current of hidden thought. The 
wisdom or reasoning which is too deep to be intelligible, is 
not to be admired. 

The “Bravo” appeared in 1832. The scenes are laid in Ve- 
nice, in the days of its glory, and the plot was framed during a 
residence in that city. [t was not as well received either in 
America or England, as his former romances—his country- 
men were jealous of his fame, as an ‘American novelist, and 
their national pride was wounded at his abandoning native 
scenes, while the English preferred exploring with him the 
recesses of the wilderness of the new world, and mingling 
with the chivalrous sons of the forest, to travelling over re- 
gions, and mixing with personages with which they had 
already sufficient acquaintance. In France it was assailed 
through hostility which the defence of our institutions had 
provoked, and on account of its political tendency; while in 
Germany and in other parts of Europe, it was popular. 

The “Heidenmauer,” was given to the public in 1833. It 
lacked the freshness and vigor of his former productions, and 
subject to the same prejudices as the “Bravo,” on account of 
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its European locality, won little of the reputation acquired by 
some of its predecessors. 

The ‘‘Headsman of Berne,’’ which made its appearance in 
the following year, is the best European novel which our au- 
thor has written. It is a tale of thrilling interest, and is dis- 
tinguished by all the characteristics of his peculiar style. A 
few novels like the Headsman, would have reeonciled Ameri- 
cans to his selection of European subjects for his fictions. 

The “Monikins,” which followed in 1835, was a farrago 
of satire, political economy and romance, and was popular 
with no class of readers. 

The same year he published a most remarkable letter to his 
countrymen, which caused deep regret to his friends, and gave 
his enemies chances of annoyance, which they did not fail to 
improve. This letter presented the singular spectacle of an 
author writing a commentary on his own work, and a defence 
of it against critics, both at home and abroad, while he con- 
cluded by a dissertation on the civil institutions of his coun- 
try, and the policy of the existing government. 

Never was any thing more ill-advised than the publication 
of this letter. If the hidden import of the “Bravo,” was not 
perceived, it should have convinced him that the plan of such 
works was injudicious. The only reply to his critics should 
have been the production of a better volume, and the public in 
the end would have dene him justice. Politics, party politics 
at least, he should have eschewed—his temperament was ill 
suited to bear the rudeness of the demagogue, and his talents 
qualified him to move in a different —s In espousing the 
interests ofa party, he subjected hims@if to the charge of aspir- 
ing for office, and he has thus been made a sacrifice to politics, 
that relentless Moloch, which spares neither fame nor station; 
neither public virtue nor private worth. Every successive 
work which he has produced, has felt the force of the ire 
which was provoked by his interference with politics. 

Mr. Cooper, in 1836, gave the public the result of observa- 
tions and reflections, while making the tour of Europe some 
years before. The “Sketches of Switzerland,’’ embrace two 
series—the first relating exclusively to Switzerland—the lat- 
ter series, besides remarks upon Switzerland, embracing des- 
criptions of France, Italy, Germany, and Holland. The 
sketches of Swiss scenery, are wrought up with the highest 
pictorial effect—the successive views affording a perfect pa- 
norama of that romantic region; but details of its past and 
present history, and interesting descriptions of its manners 
and customs, are wanting. We have Switzerland in the sub- 
lime grandeur of her mountains, icebergs and avalanches, but 
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not in her social and political state. We look in vain for the 
distinctive characters of the gentle cottager, the simple shep- 
herd and adventurous chamois hunter. 

The notices of the remaining countries, embrace more de- 
tails of men and manners, and less of picturesque description. 
Much of the original manuscript was never published; and 
some remarks induce the belief, that among the rejected por- 
tions were not a few strictures upon American character. 
Their causticity may be inferred from those that were per- 
mitted to appear. 

In 1837, he published “England by an American.”? The 
descriptive powers of the author, were employed upon these 
volumes with great effect, and the delineations were highly 
graphic and picturesque. The work also contained some just 
and enlightened views of the institutions and manners of the 
people he was describing; but unfortunately Mr. Cooper’s 
latter works appeared to have a two-fold object in view; and 
in this case, with the discussion of subjects legitimately be- 
longing to a work of the kind, he saw fit to blend American 
affairs, indulging in the most virulent satire and vituperative 
invective, against his own countrymen. In England this work 
was severely criticised, especially by Lockhart, in the Quar- 
terly Review. it was assailed also at home by those who 
were opposed to the political party, whose interests he had 
espoused; and others who were disposed to consider his re- 
marks relative to American manners, as proofs of an unnatu- 
ral estrangement from his country. 

During the same year, he gave the public another work, 
“Gleanings in Europe,’ which was less objectionable in its 
character. 

Perhaps no writer requires the kind approbation of the pub- 
lic to encourage him more than the novelist—and this natural 
love of praise had been fostered in the case of Mr. Cooper, b 
the favor which his early productions met with, until it be- 
came one of the strongest passions of his nature. It is not 
strange therefore, that under the sense of injury which he had 
sustained from the traducing of his actions, and the impugn- 
ing of his motives, and excited moreover by the severity of 
criticisms, at times neither just nor merited, he should yield 
to the desire of revenge, against the better impulses of his 
heart, and retaliate upon his countrymen the harshness and 
obloquy which they had heaped upon him. Under these feel- 
ings, however natural to one of the irritabile genus of authors, 
he appears to have indited ‘“‘Homeward Bound,” and “Home 
as Found,” which were published in 1838. The contents are 
as strange a compound as his politico-literary address that 
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appeared in 1835. In a work professing to be fiction, he has 
inwrought all his own public and private grievances, both 
foreign and domestic, and maligned the characters and man- 
ners of his countrymen, by the most insulting caricatures. 
Egotism, vanity and spleen, are strikingly manifest through- 
out the whole. These are to be attributed to the sense of 
injury which causes man to bear himself up singly in the lofti- 
ness of pride against the world in opposition— for no unworthy 
pecuniary motives ever dictated the works in question—they 
are the indignant rebound of an injured spirit. 

Tarnishing his proud character as an American citizen, 
and stooping from the lofty height of genius to become the 
traducer of his own native home; Mr. Cooper injured him- 
self still further the same year, by a review of Lockhart’s 
life of Sir Walter Scott, written for one of our monthlies, in 
which the great novelist and his biographer felt the strokes of 
his vindictive pen. This was according to the code of the 
lex talionis: for it must certainly be adniitted, that Scott’s 
disingenuous account of their intercourse in Europe, was the 
occasion of unpleasant feelings; and the causticity of the 
English reviewer, in his notice of ““England by an American,” 
might well provoke resentment. But how much more repu- 
table it would have been to his feelings as a man, and his 
fame as a writer, to have thrown the mantle of forgetfulness 
over the past—now that one of the parties had descended to 
the grave. It is true that Walter Scott had his failings, 
which were overlooked in the dazzling splendor of his 
genius; but Mr. Cooper should have been the last man te 
have dragged them into light from the @overing shades of the 
tomb. The grave, and especially the resting spot of genius 
should be sacred from intrusion; and who has not seen with 
the deepest regret, the great novelist of one hemisphere 
troubling the ashes of him who was the glory of another. 

Time will convince Mr. Cooper of the error of his late 
course—his better feelings will resume their wonted sway; 
and no one, I believe, will regret more than himself the Jast 
named publications. Let him resume the subjects and man- 


ner of his earlier productions; and his late errors, attributa- 


ble to. the waywardness of genius, will be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

In his writings he excels in descriptions of seenery—he 
would have won fame as a painter. ‘Fhe ocean, the camp, 
and the forest are his peculiar province. He depicts, with 
the boldness of nature, every thing appertaining to these; 
but is less successful in sketches of quiet life—of the fasci- 
nations of the boudoir, and the domestic joys of the fire-side. 














THE GROTTO: 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


BY N. C. BROOKS. 


Passine through a long tract of country diversified by the 
ruins of stately cities and temples, o’er whose walls the 
ploughshare of desolation had been driven, many of which 
have passed away, and left not even a name behind them in 
the records of antiquity, I came to Heliopolis,—the city of 
the Sun, as its name indicates—so renowned for its magnifi- 
cent temple dedicated to Apollo. As I contemplated its 
dilapidated walls covered with the scurf of time, its magnificent 
fluted pillars, its colonnades of stucco and marble, and its 
numerous freizes of men, beasts, birds, fishes and flowers, I 
noticed an octagonal column, which from its bieroglyphics I 
soon perceived had been dedicated to the Phoenix. 
I felt much interested in the discovery I had made, and 
being anxious to learn all I could respecting this remarkable 
bird, commenced decyphering the hieroglyphics with the 
utmost care; and after some calculation discovered that the 
five hundred years had elapsed since "the appearance of the 
last, and that consequently the Phoenix must shortly appear. 
Elated with this further. discovery, I burst into an exclama- ‘ 
tion of delight, and expressed a wish that { might be so 
fortunate as to obtain a sight of the extraordinary bird, As [ 
finished speaking I found at my side ayperson of antique and 
venerable appearance. His locks were gray and his long 
white beard flowed upon his breast. In his hand he helda 
large scroll. His eye was not dimmed with age, but heamed 
with a mild expression of calmness and intelligence. Ad- 
dressing me in a tone of familiarity, he said, ‘‘I have heard 
thy wishes; follow me, and they shall be gratified.’ Suppo- 
sing him to be a priest, who, attached to the imposing 
splendors of the temple, had made a faithful representation of 
the same with all its sacred appurtenances, I followed him, 
after instructing my guide to await my return at the ruin. 
We proceeded down alittle valley whose sloping sides 
were covered with terebinth, and cocoa, and tall cedar trees, 
interspersed with shrubbery that, exhaling their sweets, filled 
the air with a profusion of perfume, ‘fwilight had spread her 
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gray mantle over the earth, and threw a solemnity over the 
feelings as we reached the bottom ofthe vale. The mouth of 
a dark cave there presented itself, into which my conductor 
immediately entered. I followed with a mixture of awe and 
fear, which was heightened by the solemn echo of our foot- 
steps as they sounded through the reverberating cavern. The 
floor and sides consisted of layers of smooth stones, as evenly 
disposed as if piled by art, and covered at intervals with moss, 
which afforded an agreeable relief to the eye. Through 
apertures in the roof, light was admitted sufficient to enable 
us to discern our way, which we continued forty or fifty feet, 
until we came to a narrow portal that opened into a hall 
much larger than the one we had quitted. Following my 
conductor within, I found myself in the presence of a young 
female of exquisite form. She was sitting at a table covered 
with a cloth of gold and purple, in which were wrought some 
of the principal events of history. 

Her attention was deeply fixed on a ponderous volume that 
lay before her, written in oriental characters. A gorgeous 
lamp of fretted gold threw its pale light upon her face, and 
discovered a set of features singularly beautiful. Her com- 
plexion was pale, and her countenance wore a soft and 
languid air approaching to melancholy. Her dark tresses 
thrown back upon her shoulders, displayed a high arched 
forehead, as if destined in an eminent degree to be the 
‘‘proud empire of thought.” Struck with the beauty of the 
fair mortal before me, I gazed upon her with wonder and 
admiration, without noticing any thjng around me, until the 
old man, advancing towards her, said, “Daughter, the stranger 
before thee would behold the Phenix and the grand festival.” 
She raised her head, as if for the first time conscious of our 
presence, displaying a pair of mild blue eyes of the softest 
expression I ever beheld, and pointing to a dark curtain that 
covered the eastern part of the cavern, bid me behold what I 
desired. The curtain began slowly to upfurl, the lamp emitted 
a paler light, and the grotto itself appeared as if undergoing a 
change. Emotions of fear began to steal over me, and I 
turned to look for my conductor, but he was gone. The 
curtain was entirely upfurled, the grotto appeared to have 
fled away, and I found myself with the mysterious female by 
my side, standing on an elevated summit at the banks of the 
teedy Nile. Far as the eye could reach o’er the dark waters, 
myriads of light galleys were glancing, each of which was 
illuminated with a profusion of lights that made the waves 
appear a sea of glowing flame. The sound of the tabret and 
cymbal, mellowed by the softer notes of the flute and other 
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instruments of oriental music, the shouting of the votaries, 
and the lively chaunts of the priests increasing in loudness 
as they approached the shore, announced the grand quin- 
centesimal sacrifice. 

Having landed upon the shore, they’ entered upon the 
grand and imposing procession. Before went the priests 
with solemn step, attired in their long hieroglyphical habits: 
then came the different sacred animals of the Egyptians, all 
fantastically adorned, among which I observed the crocodile, 
curiously ornamented with shells, rings, and chains of gold. 
Next followed choirs of maidens attired in shining robes, 
bounding gracefully along to the sound of’ the music, while 
countless myriads of votaries and strangers, bearing offerings 
of gold and frankincense, and myrrh, closed up the long 
procession. As they continued on, I observed at a distance, 
through the obscurity of night, a huge pile which I concluded 
was the august temple. ‘The dark shades of night had begun 
now to soften into the sober gray of morning twilight; after 
which the rays of the rising god diffused rosy tints over the 
eastern sky, that soon deepened into the richest crimson and 
gold. They played the majestic air usual onsuch occasions, and 
prepared to enter the temple. The sun in godlike grandeur 
now flashed upon the gilded colonnades of the temple, when 
all thrice bowed reverently to the deity, (the last time falling 
upon their faces,) and then entered within. 

To attempt describing the gorgeousness of the scene would 
be vain; the following, however, will serve to give a faint 
idea of it: The interior of the walls was of the finest 
Thasian marble, with its beautifui veins heightened and 
polished until they resembled pictures of the most delicate 
finish. ‘The floors were tessellated with marble squares of 
different kinds and colors united together with gold, and 
disposed and contrasted so as to have the most striking and 
beautiful appearance. In one corner of the temple stood the 
lavers for the priests to wash in, before and after sacrificing. 
They were of the purest ivory, inlaid with gold, and varie- 
gated around the brim with studdings of carbuncle and 
topaz, and other most precious stones. These lavers were 
supplied with water, that gushed like sparkling silver through 
pipes of richly fretted gold, terminating in the heads of 
sphinxes. Among the massy colonnades of curiously wrought 
marble, that supported the frescoed ceiling, were disposed, 
in endless variety, statues of the different sacred animals, 
and small golden pillars, the tops of which were inlaid with 
gems, in such a manner as exactly to form the different 
sacred flowers; every color and tint being accurately repre- 
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sented by gems of similar hue. In the centre, upon a throne 
of polished pee irradiated with emerald and carbuncle 
flashing like fire, crowned with a diadem that resembled rays, 
was a grand representation of the god himself, so placed as 
te receive the fuli“light ef the sun. Circled around his 
radiant threne, like pages to attend his commands, stood the 
light-winged hours. Without this circle was formed another 
circle of months, that, grouped in companions of three each, 
fermed four minor circles, including the four seasons—rosy- 
colored spring, with her mantle of light green, and her 
garland of flowers; summer with her crown of golden wheat; 
autumn, purple as to his buskins, with the juice of trodden 
grapes; andhoary winter, with his glassy eye,and snowy beard. 
AsI gazed on the beauty of the splendid scene, there 
suddenly reigned universal silence through the temple. Not 
a sound Grin, erry save the light footsteps of the priests and 
their attendants, as they prepared for the most august rite of 
their ceremonies. Presently the smoke of the incense arose 
until the temple was darkened; the music burst forth in one 
peal of astounding sweetness; and shouts of ‘the Phoenix,” 
‘the Phoenix,”? were heard in deafening acclamations, until 
the confusion of voices and music resembled the rushing of 
mighty waters, mingled with the awful sound of raging 
winds. On came the Phcenix, soaring through the air, 
seemingly without exertion,—for its broad pinions were 
spread out motionless upon the breeze—and sailing in royal 
majesty. along, it approached the temple, bearing on its broad 
back the excavated mass of myrrh, in which it had deposited 
the embalmed body of the parent bir. At the vestibule it 
alighted, furled up its broad pinions of gold and crimson, 
and placed on the threshold the sacred burden it had borne; 
and then spreading its beauteous wings on the breeze, sailed 
again through the light air towards its spicy country. I 
continued gazing with admiration on the airy volant, until 
it was nearly lost in the distance, then turning to look upon 
the priests who were about closing the ceremonies, I found 
the temple fading on the view, and receding from the sight, 
until, as it became hardly distinguishable in the distance, the 
dark curtain began to fall, and shortly universal gloom reigned 
through the grotto. The mysterious female was gone, but in 
returning again from the cave, the light of the moon poured 
through clefts in the rock that formed the ceiling, and on 
looking up I read, ‘“‘Grotto of Imagination,” the letters of 
which were formed by light breaking through the operings of 
the rock. Then did I know that the Genius who presides 
over ruins, had transported me to the cave of Imagination. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


BY JOHN. Ge MORRIS. 












NO. I. 

One might suppose that an apology were almost necessary 
in introducing the subject of the history and habits of insects 
in a literary magazine, to so small an extent is the science of 
Entomology cultivated among us, and so little, of course, is 
it generally understood. Many persons shrink with instinc- 
tive horror from insects, and consequently depreciate the 
science which treats of their nature and manners. 

Diminutive and despised as insects generally are, reck- 
lessly as they are crushed under our feet, yet no class of 
Zoology more gloriously displays the power and wisdom of 
Providence, and in none has he presented more diversified 
forms, and to none has he given more effectual means of self- 
preservation in their weak and unprotected state. Other 
classes of animals exhibit much that is remarkable, and cal- 
culated to excite our devout admiration of their Creator, but 
they suffer in comparison with the ever-varying wonders 
which the history of insects presents. The curious construc- 
tion of their frame, their diversified colors, which rival the 
most brilliant gems, their wonderful instincts, their extraor- 
dinary metamorphoses, their apparent death and burial in a 
sepulchre of their own construction, and their resurrection 
into another and different form, the regularity and beauty of 
their external organization, often extended to such minute 
parts as to require microscopic aid to develope them; 
these and many other prominent traits constitute this 
province of the animal kingdom, undeniably one of the most 
agreeable, as it certainly is the most numerous. 

The Creator made nothing in vain, and all his works are 
legitimate subjects of investigation,—all tend to display his 
glory, and all are designed for a wise and benevolent end,— 





















“Each worm, each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him, who framed 
This scale of beings.” 
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If the colossal or gigantic, alone, were worthy of claiming 
our attention, insects would present no charms to the student, 
for they do not display the enormous bulk of the mastodon 
or elephant, but on the contrary, they 2re in some instances 
so small that we cannot distinguish their forms without 
the aid of the microscope; but of what importance are 
bulk or physical strength to the philosopher? The wisdom 
of the Creator never shines more conspicuously than in that 
which is so diminutive as to escape the observation of our 
senses,—it is concentrated in minute things, only the better 
to display its amazing extent. In the formation of large ani- 
mals, there seemed to be a facility for its exercise in the 
abundance of the material, but in forms imperceptible, in an 
animated atom, indiscernible to the naked eye, here to find 
room for the undisturbed operation of all the organs produ- 
cing the different sensations? ‘This was the problem, and no- 
thing short of infinite wisdom could solve it. This divine 
wisdom is more incomprehensible and more adorable in vivy- 
fying this little animalcule, than in animating an elephant! 
Shall then this machine, in the construction of which all the 
rules of the most perfect mechanism are accurately observed, 
all whose parts are arranged with so much art, but which are 
so frail and delicate that they cannot be handled, nay, not 
even seen,—shall these less deserve our admiration than a 
machine executed on a similar model, but on a larger scale? 
Yea, the infinitely small is more marvellous than the infinite- 
ly large, and this imperceptible but living atom only increases 
our profound admiration of the author of so many wonderful 
works. Our imagination is confoundéd, and we must adore 
the wisdom that is here so remarkably exhibited. To use the 
language of St. Basil, “If you speak of a stone, an ant, ora 
gnat, your discourse is only a demonstration of the power of 
Him who formed them, for the wisdom and skill of the work- 
man ordinarily manifests itself in that which is the most 
diminutive. He who has stretched out the heavens, and who 
has excavated the bed of the sea, is the same with Him who 
has pierced the sting of the bee to afford a passage for its 
venom.” 


“The shapely limb, the lubricated joint, 
Within the small dimensions of a point, 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work, wlio speaks and it is done! 
The Invisible in things scarce seen revealed, 
To whom an atom is an ample field.” 
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Of all classes of Zoology, that of Insects is most beauti- 
ful, most extensive, and most diversified. Many great and 
good men have diligently and successfully prosecuted the 
study of this subject, and have iamertalinal themselves in 
the scientific world for their researches and discoveries. 

There is, perhaps, no science which, to a beginner, pre- 
sents more difficulties and discouragements, but which in the 
progress affords more pleasure, and which more completely 
enchains the attention than Entomology. In this richly peo- 
pled domain, the observer beholds the same variety of occu- 
pations, which he sees in the trades of human life. He ob- 
serves some insects preparing envelopements of the finest 
silk in which to undergo their metamorphosis, and others con- 
structing their temporary sepulchre of quite different mate- 
rials,—some suspending themselves by the apparent tail, 
others by a girdle round the waist,—some by extracting the 
juices of plants, make for themselves a sort of roof,— 
others actually building huts,—some weaving a covering of 
wool, and protecting themselves in many remarkable ways. 
A thousand similar = Mlorwta observations occur to him at every 
step in this most attractive science. When the microscope 
discloses populous worlds to his astonished view, after he had 
thought himself at the utmost limits of created things, when 
he admires the wonderful benevolence of God in providing 
such a variety of means for the preservation of minute atoms, 
he feels that this is a sublime science, calculated not only to 
afford unceasing delight, but to lift up his soul in humble 
adoration of the great Creator. In it he will see all the won- 
ders of the other classes of animals united. The piercing 
eye of the lynx and the hawk, the branching antlers of the 
stag, the strong coat of mail of the armadillo, the gorgeous 
train of the peacock, the ingenious nest of the taylor bird, 
the fleetness of the deer,—all the skill of the beaver in build- 
ing, the activity of the squirrel in climbing, of the monkey 
in leaping, of the frog in swimming, of the mole in burrow- 
ing,—all these, and a hundred others besides, he finds much 
more perfect in insects than in other animals. He will see 
in one insect a thousand eyes reflecting objects a thousand 
times,—the stag beetle, crowned with a magnificent pair of 
horns, he sees on the wings.of butterflies, 


“that painted populace ; 
That live in fields and lead ambrosial lives,” 


the most enchanting colors, and in the wing case of beetles, 
a protecting coat of mail;—he will find ants and bees more 
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ingenious in the construction of their dwellings than any 
other animals, and erecting larger habitations than the beaver, 
—one species of spider carrying her bag of eggs as faithfully 
as a cat her kittens when in danger, and one kind of bug 
protecting her young as carefully as a hen her chickens,— 
the peacock moth giving to the follicle of his crysalis the form 
of a net with as much ingenuity as the taylor bird sows his nest; 
and when he contemplates the innumerable progeny of the 
plant bug, the flight of grasshoppers, the spring of the hom- 
iny beetle, the rudder of the water scorpion, the brilliancy of 
the glow- worm, the rising of some beetles from their subter- 
ranean retreat, and others inhuming animals five hundred 
times larger than themselves, the clothes moth making for 
itself a jacket of divers colors, one species of grasshopper 
covering its eggs with foam for the young grub to subsist on 
when hatched, the ant lion digging out a funnel shaped hole 
to captivate its prey, and a thousand other curious pheno- 
mena, how is it possible to regard this class of animals as in- 
ferior in interest to others? 

The infinite number of insects, the constant influence they 
exert on the other productions of nature and on man himself, 
their inexhaustible variety, their brilliant colors, their curious 
figures, their astonishing transformations which seem to 
realize the marvellous inventions of fable, their complicated 
organs, their stratagems in the pursuit of their prey, the 
different means of procuring their food, their inconceivable 
industry in building their nests, the wonderful foresight they 
manifest in perpetuating their species—all claim our atten- 
tion to this beautiful branch of natural history. 

Many persons express rapturous delight at seeing birds of 
fine plumage; but there are a thousand insects which surpass 
them in brilliancy. Perhaps, there are a few hundred ‘‘birds 
of gorgeous plumery,”’ but there are more than two thousand 
butterflies which are not only adorned with the same luxury 
and pomp of vestment, but whose magnificent coloring offers 
a variety of tints and shadows which the highest skill of the 
painter could not rival. Nothing can surpass the splendid 
attire of some of these little miracles of nature— 


“Nature here 
Wantons as in her prime, and plays at will 
Her virgin fancies.” 


Their wings present the most fanciful combinations of the 
richest tints, with sparkling bands, and spots of golden, 
silver, and pearly lustre— 
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“With their rich restless wings that gleam 
Variously with the crimson beams of the 
Warm west, as if inlaid with 

Brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of rainbows.” 


It may be asked, why is this magnificence of decoration be- 

stowed on creatures so insignificant? ‘The answer is, that it 
hath pleased creative wishes to hold them up to man as a 
lesson of humility, to show that even the most insignificant 
worm is robed in a habit which all his art cannot exceed. 

‘‘Here’’—says an author, determined, that his language 
should not fall short of his subject—‘‘here lavish nature 
sports gorgeously in the mingled riches of indescribably 
refulgent colors, proof against the continuance of the visual 
rays which makes the eyelids dance, while the optic nerve 
aches with splendor.” It was in view of these fascinating 
wonders that the enthusiastic Latreille cried out, “O ye 
who resist the eloquent voice of nature, enter this temple 
and be filled with adoration and gratitude, or rather, stand 
in the vestibule, for ages will elapse before a monument shall 
have been reared worthy its glory and magnificence—how 
great your amazement at the view of so many beauties! 
Direct your attention, particularly, to the insects which 
seem so despicable in your eyes, and tell me if there exists 
an ideal furm of which you cannot find the reality among 
these animals?”’ 

The metamorphosis of insects presents many interesting 
phenomena, Truiy may Kirby say, ‘‘Were a naturalist to 
announce to the world, the discovery of an animal which for 
the first five years of its life existed in the form of a serpent; 
which then penetrating into the earth, and weaving a shroud 
of pure silk of the finest texture, contracted itself within this 
covering into a body without external mouth or limbs, and 
resembling more than any thing else an Egyptian mummy; 
and which, lastly, after remaining in this state, without food 
and without motion, three years longer, should at the end of 
that period burst its silken cerements, struggle through its 
earthly covering, and start into day a winged bird, what think 
you would be the sensation of this strange piece of intelligence? 
After the first doubts of its truth were dispelled, what aston- 
ishment would succeed! amongst the learned, what surmizes, 
what investigations! amongst the vulgar, what eager curiosity 
and amazement!—all would be interested in the history 
of such unheard of phenomenon; even the most torpid would 
flock to the sight of such a prodigy,” And yet this pheno- 
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menon occurs every day around us: the butterfly which sports 
in the air, and sips the nectar of every flower, was nothing 
once but a caterpillar, which spinning its cocoon, or changing 
into a crysalis, came forth the active animal you now behold 
it; its habits, appearance, organs, food, name, internal and 
external structure entirely changed. What a lively illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of the resurrection does not this insect 
transformation represent! The butterfly, the representative 
of the soul, is prepared in the larva of the body for its future 
state of glory. 


“How glorious, how changed since yesterday, 
When on the ground a crawling worm it lay, 
Where every foot might tread its soul away. 
Who raised it thence, and bid it range the skies, 
Gave its rich plumage, and its brilliant dyes? 

»*T was God—its God and thine O man, and He 

In this, thy fellow creature lets thee see 

The wondrous change that is ordained for thee. 

Thou too shalt leave thy reptile form behind, 

And mount the skies, a pure ethereal mind, 

These range among the skies, all bright and unconfined.” 


The benefits which insects confer on mankind are not few, 
though the injuries they do are by no means trifling. But 
they are nature’s scavengers,—the dead carcases of animals 
are speedily consuméd by the /arve of various beetles and 
flies; and there is good ground for Linne’s assertion, that 
three flies of a certain species will devour a dead horse as 
quickly as a lion. Each will prqduce twenty thousand 
young, which in twenty-four hours will devour so much food 
as to increase their weight two hundred fold! In five days 
after they are hatched, they arrive at their full size, which 
is a remarkable instance of the care of Providence in fitting 
them for the part they are destined to act. Smal] dead ani- 
mals are inhumed by some beetles, and thus the nuisance is 
removed; putrescent vegetables and decomposing fungi are 
consumed by others, and stagnant waters are purified by 
innumerable darve. Other noxious insects are destroyed, 
and are thus kept in check by their congeners; they afford 
food to birds, and bait to the angler; they fructify plants by 
bringing the stamens into contact with the pistil while seek- 
ing their own food in them. In some countries they are 
esteemed great delicacies: they confer important benefits on 
medical science, and in the arts. The gall nut, which is the 
work of an insect, produces excellent ink; the cochineal, a 
well known and valuable dye; the shellac, so abundantly 
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employed in manufactures, are also the produce of an insect; 
aad need any thing be said of the origin and uses of wax, 
honey, and silk? Each of these points might be illustrated 
by many most interesting facts. 

These little creatures have a great affection for their 
young. ‘The butterfly deposits her eggs only in the kind of 

lant which the young Jarvz, when hatched not, can eat. 

ot eating vegetable substances herself, but only the nectar 
of flowers, how does she know what will suit the taste of her 
offspring? The dragon fly lays her eggs in the water, be- 
cause the /arve pass that state in it; the larve# of the gad- 
fly are destined to live in the stomach of the horse, and the 
parent fly deposits her eggs on parts of the animal which he 
can reach with his tongue, and they are thus licked in; , 
some lay their eggs in the bodies of caterpillars, on the fat of 
which the young subsist when hatched, and it is a curious 
fact that the voracious intruder never injures the vital organ, 
as if aware that its own existence depends on that of the 
insect on which it preys! some use dead animals as the 
deposit of their young, and all display the utmost care and 
solicitude for their future progeny. 

The habitations of insects present much that is curieus and 
interesting. The most ingeniously constructed hut of the 
beaver, and the most artfully contrived nest of the bird, are 
far surpassed by the domestic arrangements of insects. 
Some are carpenters, boring holes in wood; others are 
masons, constructing houses of clay and pebble; others are 
upholsterers, decorating their nests with the richest scarlet 
tapestry; some are weavers, ingeniously manufacturing clothes 
of the finest silk; we have, also, seamstresses sewing leaves 
together for a home; some are geometricians, adapting cover- 
ing to their cells, and employing material and space in the 
construction of their residence, with wnerring mathematical 
accuracy. Dr. ae said, ‘that the human animal is the 
only one which is naked, and the only one which can clothe 
itself.’ But Dr. Paley was no entomologist, or he would 
have known, that the caterpillars of various moths clothe 
themselves most comfortably and beautifully. The habitation 
of the common honey bee is almost a miracle! It is made on 
the most exact geometrical principles, and most symmetrical 
plan. In the formation of their cells, bees solve a problem 
which would perplex many biped mathematicians, viz: a 
quantity of wax being given, to form of it similar and equal 
cells of a determinate capacity, but of the largest size in 
proportion to the quantity of matter employed, and disposed 
in such a manner as to occupy in the hive the least, possible 
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space. Every part of this problem is practically solved, by 
bees, without having studied mathematics. 

Passing by the interesting subject of the societies of in- 
sects, I will pause a moment and consider their means of 
defence. Their passive means consist in their color, and 
form by which they deceive, dazzle or alarm their enemies, 
or in their substance, involuntary secretions or numbers. 
But some are active in their defence; they assume various at- 
titudes calculated to deceive the beholder—many of them 
roll themselves up and pretend to be dead; some have the ex- 
traordinary faculty of causing an explosion, when disturbed. 
They are properly called Bombardiers, and they can fire 
their artillery twenty times in succession. Other insects 
eject an acrid fluid from their mouths,—some have horns and 
strong claws, and nothing need be said of the sting of the 
bee. Some conceal themselves in various curious ways— 
many appear only at at ae cover themselves with 
leaves,—bees erect fortifications, and ants employ regular 
—s soldiers and slaves to fight their battles and do their 
work. 

To what are we to attribute all these wonderful contri- 
vances—this apparent foresight—this adaptation of means to 
a certain end? Is it reason? If so, then insects reason 
better than men; but that is absurd. A very considerable 
number of insects are,endowed with instincts of an exquis- 
iteness to which the higher animals can lay no claim. What 
bird, or fish for instance, catches its prey by means of nets’ 
as artfully woven, and as admirably adapted to their pur- 
poses as any that ever fowler or fisherman fabricated? Yet 
such nets are constructed by spiders. What beast of prey 
thinks of digging a pitfal in the track of animals which serve 
it for fuod, and at the bottom of which it conceals itself, pa- 
tiently waiting until some unhappy victim is precipitated 
down the side of its cavern? Yet, this is done by the ant 
lion; or, to omit the endless examples furnished by wasps, 
ants, termits and others, what animals can be adduced, 
which like the hive-bee, associating in societies, build regu- 
lar cities, composed of cells, formed with geometrical pre- 
cision, divided into dwellings, adapted in capacity to differ- 
ent orders of the society, and store-houses for containing a 
supply of provision?—But insects even deviate sometimes 
from their ordinary course, and accommodate themselves to 
new circumstances,—they vary from their plans and adopt 
new ones,—they correct errors into which they may have 
fallen, and project different schemes. 

It would be easy to fill a book with the most interesting 
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facts relating to this class of Zoology, and the greatest diffi- 
culty to know where to stop. 

“The meanest thing hath greatness in it,” for all things 
bear the impress of the Almighty Maker. The worm we 
tread upon displays the power and wisdom of the Creator as 
marvellously as the largest animal that roams the forest, or 
sports in the sea. ‘Omnia plena sunt Jovis,” and in an in- 
vestigation into the arcana of nature we every where behold 
the traces of His wisdom and love. In the insect world He 
has exhibited His wonder-working agency in an extraordi- 
nary degree. At every step of our progress we are led to 
exclaim with Pliny, ‘In his tam parvis, atque tam NULLIs, 
que ratio, quanta vis, quz inexplicabilis perfectio.”’ 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 






Benocp that bird careering high 
Dashing the rain-drops from his wing! 
He sweeps with boldness ’thwart the sky 
Like to some strange, unearthly thing. 


E’en ’mid the tempest he’s secure, 
Tho’ lightning play around his form: 

He can the thunder-shock endure, 

And fearless meet the blackest storm. 








Upon the mountain’s craggy-steep : 
He loves to build his rudest nest; : 

O’er which tornados’ breath may sweep 
Disturbing not the nestling’s rest. ¢ 


Fearless the eagle’s thoughts must be. 
The independence of his soul, 

From earth-born objects, sets it frees 

He knows nor sorrow, nor control. 






“Emblem of Freedom” fit is he— 
Worthy that title proud, to bear! 

Oh! were man’s heart so bold and free, 
For what would his stern spirit care? 


The battle’s storms might gather in, 
But dauniless he would onward go— 

Nor howling blasts, nor martial din, 4 
Could make him dream of coming woe. | 


I ee ne ee 


Emblem of Freedom, thou shalt be 
Amid our stars anc stripes to wave 

Long as the flag of Liberty, 
Floats o’er a nation free and brave. 

I.E. S. + 
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ITALIAN SKETCHES. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
No. I.—BOLOGNA. 


What solemn spirit doth inhabit here! 
What sacred oracle hath here a home! : 
Galt. 


Iraty is a land of contrasts. Its various cities are not 
only characterized by diversity in the schools of painting and 
architecture; but the natural scenery, the climate and the 
dialect and manners of the people are, alone, sufficient strong- 
ly to identify the different towns. It is not alike surprising 
in the view of one habituated to the facilities of communica- 
tion existing in England and the United States, to witness 
such striking contrasts between places separated by a space 
of only one or two hundred miles; and it is to be explamed 
only by recurring to the original distinctions of the different 
republics, and to the absence of those motives for frequent in- 
tercourse which operate so powerfully to equalise and assimi- 
late commercial districts. This contrariety is nowhere more. 
observable than between Florence 4nd Bologna. We leave 
a city seated in the midst of hills, over whose broad slopes, 
dotted with gnarled, grey olive trees, are scattered innumer- 
able villas; where our eyes have grown familiar with the airy 
architecture of the bridges, the massive dome of the cathe- 
dral, and the graceful lightness of the campanille; where 
flower girls, loitering pedestrians, and gay equipages give 
life and variety to the scene in spite of the gloomy style of 

alaces, and the unfinished facades of the churches. A few 

ours are passed in winding amid the Appenines, and we 
walk the streets of a capital, where long lines of porticos 
shade the thoroughfares, where a half-barbarous accent des - 
troys the sweetness of the language, and a certain moroseness 
marks the manners of the people. There is certainly a kind 
of natural language in cities as well as in individuals, an in- 
explicable salennen, which produces a spontaneous impres- 
sion upon our minds. Else, why is it that so many continen- 
tal sojourners feel perfectly at home in the Tuscan capital, 
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and quite out of their element in many other cities of Italy, 
boasting more interesting society, and a more squiedie 
round of amusements? In the passage of the Appenines, a 
lover of mountain scenery will not be without the means of 
enjoyment. The picturesque defiles and wild ranges, the 
barren peaks and fertile slopes, the pebly dells and broad un- 
dulations, though on a comparatively small scale as regards 
grandeur, are yet sufficiently pleasing to yield that sweet 
charm to the imagination which such scenery is fitted to in- 
spire. The only remarkable object of natural curiosity en- 
countered in the route is a species of volcano. It was a beau- 
tiful evening when we left the miserable village where we 
were to lodge, and sought this singular spot. We were in 
the very midst of the Appenines. The air was cool and 
bracing, and over the western horizon lingered the rich rosy 
glow that succeeds a fine sunset, as if the portals of heaven 
were half-opened to the longing gaze. Along the rocky path 
above us, several peasant girls were carrying vases of wa- 
ter on their heads from a favorite spring, singing as they 
went, and their clear voices came with a kind of wild melo- 
dy toourears. ‘The whole scene was well calculated to con- 
vey that soothing idea of the repose of pastoral life, which, 
at intervals, fascinates even the least inclined to solitude. 
We found the object of our search in the midst of a stony 
soil. Flames, evidently of ignited gas, issued from the 
ground in a circle of about ten feet in diameter. About the 
centre, the largest flame was red, and burned steadily; but 
the others were of a pale violet color and quivered inces- 
santly, seeming to creep along the ground as the night breeze 
swept over them. In truth the appearance of the fire was 
precisely that which we might imagine of the magic circle of 
some ancient sorcerer; and the dreary Joneliness of the spot 
seemed finely adapted to the idea. The flames burn more 
brightly after a rain, but no one in the neighborhood, recol- 
lects any particular — in the volcano. It has never been 
known to disgorge sulphurous matter, or exhibit any other 
phenomena than at present; but ever burns with a constant 
and apparently inextinguishable fire. 

Porticos line all the principal streets of Bologna; and 
however convenient their shelter may prove to a pedestrian 
on a rainy day, it requires no little time for the stranger to 
become reconciled to the sombre impression they produce. 
The most extensive line of these arches is that which leads 
from the city to the Church of St. Luke, a distance of three 
miles. The promenade on a fine day displays at every turn, 
beautiful views of the surrounding plains; and the elevated 
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position of the temple of the patron-saint of the Bolognese, 
approached by such a noble range of porticos, strikes the 
traveller as a well conceived idea. The passion for this style 
of building has extended to many of the adjacent towns, and 
the three first tiers of the spacious theatre of Bologna pre- 
sent the same favorite form. The gloomy aspect of this style 
of street architecture is enhanced by the solitude that pre- 
vails in many parts of this extensive town;—and late in the 
evening, when the a shed a dazzling light at long intervals 
through the long and silent vistas of the less frequented 
ways, a scenic effect is produced favorable to romantic im- 
pressions. 

I remember being struck, upon entering the city after 
night-fall by one of its most solitary gates, with the picture 
formed by a decrepid and withered old woman, seated at the 
foot of one of the pillars of a dark portico, roasting chesnuts. 
The iurid glare of her charcoal fire shot up, in fitful flashes 
to the top of the arch, bringing her haggard features into 
strong relief, while all around was involved in deep shade. 
Perhaps the most impressive of the traveller’s experience in 
this unprepossessing city, is the view from the summit of the 
old leaning tower in the piazza, and two or three of the faces 
depicted on the inspired canvass of the old masters in the 
academy. The eye of Raphael’s St. Cecilia, the expression of 
some of the figures in the celebrated massacre of the Inno- 
cents, and especially the upturned and beaming look of 
Guido’s Magdalen crouched at the foot of the cross, haunt 
the imagination long after the eye has ceased to behold them. 
The most annoying feature in the present aspect of Bologna, 
is the presence of the Austrian troops, sputtering their gut- 
turals in the cafes, parading beneath the arcades, and drawn 
up in files in the saloon of the theatre. Every where one 
encounters the insignia of military despotism, and, perhaps, 
to a liberal mind the most painful associations are derived 
from the appearance of some of the fine-looking Swiss officers 
—sons of the mountains, and recipients of nobler political 
influences than their fellows, and yet content to be the hire- 
ling oppressors of a foreign soil. 

One of the richest palaces in Bologna, belongs to a noble- 
man who espoused the sister of Napoleon, and there is scarcel y 
one of its splendid apartments unadorned with some memo- 
rial of his person or lifes Here is a portrait exhibiting the 
free and fresh expression of irresponsible youth; there the 
same brow appears shaded by a military cap or glittering 
coronet; here that extraordinary countenance is exquisitely 
delineated upon a small surface of ivory, and there elabo- 
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rately carved in the centre of a pietra deva table. In the 
centre of a richly-curtained cabinet is his bust by Canova; 
over the fire place of a silken-hung bed room is his head, 
surrounded by rays; and on the damask walls of the i- 
ficent saloon hangs his full length portrait, splendidly 
arrayed in coronation robes. In another apartment, we 
behold his statue in marble, surrounded by those of his 
family; and on a table, in an adjoining room, we gaze on 
the same remarkable features fixed in the still rigidity of 
death, in the form of a bronze cast taken after his decease. 
It is enough to temper the eagerness of the veriest enthusiast 
in the pursuit of glory, to wander through this quiet, lofty, 
and elegantly decorated palace, and as his eye rests upon 
these memorials, call to mind successively the most wonder- 
ful epochs of Napoleon’s life. He seems almost to move 
before you, and the drama of his memorable career to be acted 
rapidly out in the imagination. We remember his early 
a hag his startling victories, his suddenly-acquired 
empire, the grandeur of his projects, the immense sacrifice 
attending their fulfilment, and, at length, the waning of his 
proud star—his fall, exile, and death. How brief a period 
has sufficed to transfer the deeds of Europe’s modern cun- 
queror to the calm sphere of history, and enthrone his terriple 
name amid the undreaded though solemn past! 

Enterprise and genius in most of the departments of human 
effort, are so little encouraged in Italy, that, when met with, 
they almost invariably excite sympathy for the ill-rewarded 
toil of the votary. An exception to this rule I witnessed in 
Bologna, in the person of Rossini, the composer, whose 
operas continue to yield him a handsome income. Buta 
case more in accordance with the prevailing spirit, is that of 
a Bolognese physician, who, for several years, was attached 
to the military service in Greece ‘and Egypt. While in 
Nubia, at great expense, and with incredible fatigue and 
danger, he succeeded in excavating a pyramid, and bringin 
away the contents of a sarcophagus which he discover 
within. According to the opinion of the most esteemed ar- 
cheologists whom he has consulted, this pyramid was erected 
seven hundred years before the christian era, by King Tah- 
raka. The collection consists chiefly of ornaments of the 
finest gold—rings, bracelets, and neck-laces, upon which are 
wrought the various devices and emblems of Egyptian lore. 
Many of these are exceedingly curious, and different from 
those previously known. But the most singular circum- 
stance attending this excavation is, that among the articles 
disinterred is a cameo, representing a head of’ Minerva, 
VOL, 11.—3 
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executed in a style altogether beyond the epoch in the history 
of art from which the other objects evidently date. In fact, 
there are obvious indications that the stone is of Grecian 
workmanship. The only satisfactory solution which has been 
given to this problem, is that the pyramid, although com- 
menced during the reign of Fahraka, was not completed 
until after an interval of three hundred years—a supposition 
which is confirmed by the difference observable in the angle 
and quality of the stones. This valuable collection still 
remains upon the hands of the enterprising excavator, although 
it so richly merits a place in some public museum, for which 
object it would doubtless be purchased—as the poor physician 
regretfully declared—if it had been his lot to be a native of 
England or France, instead of impoverished Italy. 

One of the most remarkable of Catholic festivals—called 
the Day of the Dead—occurred on the loveliest day of my 
brief sojourn in Bologna. Nature breathed any language 
rather than that of mortality and decay. The road leading 
to the celebrated Campe Santo was thronged with people 
walking beneath the glad sky, in holiday attire; and there 
would y Bee been one universal semblance of gaiety, but for 
the moaning tones and wretched appearance of the beggars 
that lined the way. The numerous arcades of the extensive 
burying place resounded with the hum and bustle and ex- 
clamations of a careless crowd, who moved about like the 
multitude ata fair. But for the countless busts of departed 
worthies, the numberless inscriptions, and the echoes of the 
mass floating from one of the open chapels, it would have 
been impossible to believe, that this céncourse had assembled 
catatinillly toremember and honor the dead. To the view of a 
stranger nothing could be more incongruous or strange than the 
scene. The cypresses and cenotaphs assured him he was in a 
burial place; while every moment he was jostled by a hurrying 
group and his ears saluted by peals of discordant laughter, 
the leering whisper of the courtezan, and the stern reproof 
of the soldier. And yet inhis answer to the inquiries which 
curiosity prompts, he is told that this day is consecrated to 
the departed, that this throng have assembled to think of, 
and pray for them, and that these tapers are placed by sur- 
viving friends around the tombs of the loved and lost. There 
was something jarring to every nerve, something that mocked 
every hallowed association in this rude contrast between the 
solemn emblems of death, and the eager recklessness of life. 
It suggested the idea of inexorable and unmitigable destiny, 
rather than consoling faith. It was redolent of bitterness 
and despair. It was asif men would confront the dark doom 
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4 of mortality with hollow laughter and raillery. So, at least, 

| ths scene impressed our spectator, to whom it was new, yet 
habit, or their peculiar creed, had apparently associated it in 
the minds of the multitude with no such shocking sugges- 
tions. It was affecting to notice here and there a monument 
unilluminated—perhaps that of a stranger, who died un- 
honored and unsoothed, or the ancient mausoleum of such 
who could claim kindred with the place and the people, but 
whose memories inexorable time had consigned to the dark 

be abyss of forgetfulness. 


FLOWERS. 


BY THOS. R. HOFLAND. 


F Lowers there be full fair to view, 
With tinted leaves of brilliant hue, 
Which flaunt them in the summer sun, 
As bold and gay as any one— 
Seeming to think of nought beside 
Their own high consequence and pride; 
And oftentimes the butterfly 
In such a gaudy bud will lie, . 
And pleased the flower is, I ween, 
‘To throne the gorgeous insect queen, 
While she will bask there by the hour, 
And deem there is no fairer flower. 


But mark the prudent honey-bee, 
Forever working merrily: 

He seeketh not such flowers’ repose, 
For well the little sage he kndws— 
Though bright their bosoms be—and fair— 
Alas! there is no sweetness there. 
To ye who shine in beauty’s throng, 
Pertains the moral of my seng. 
The pomp of show and gilded pride, 
May dazzle fools—but none besides 
‘The truly wise will never place 
Value on mere external grace— 
Theirs is the better, surer part, 

To seek the graces of the heart. 
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ANAXAGORAS. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON. 


When Anaxagoras was told of the death of his son, he only said—*I knew he was mortal.’* 


You ask me why I do not weep— 

I know that tears are idle things, 
And that it is in vain to steep 

The soul in dark imaginings— 
However fast the drops may run, 
The work of fate must still be done. 


That boy—that boy—I loved him well— 
I shrined him in my inmost heart— 
But still I learned the truth to tell 
E’en to myself, that we must part— 
Wher first I saw his bright-blue eye, 
I knew—I knew the child must die. 


I saw destruction’s triumphs strown 
‘Wherever life’s gay flowrets grew— 

] knew the seeds of death were sown 
With the first breath the infant drew— 

I knew, however bright and gay, 

His loveliness must fade away. 


Our souls aspire to loftiest flight, 

We reach at what we ne’er can gain— 
And when our hopes have felt a blight, 

We then confess our longings vain— 
Like him who sought the Nile’s proud source, 
And found a rill’s meandering course. 


That boy—in fancy’s magic hour, 

I’ve seen in him my name arise 
E’en to the pinnaele of power, 

Until it dwelt amid the skies,— 
The theme of nations far and near, 
A sound that all mankind should hear. 


I’ve seen him lifting up on high 
The banner of his father’s fame, 
And showing to the glorious sky 
The bearing that a prince might claim— 
As if his spirit dared to be 
Above earth’s best nobility. 
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ve seen him thus in fancy’s view, 

His height of glory almo-t won— 
My arms around his neck I threw, 

And blessed the Gods he was my son— 
But fancy’s dreams were soon put by, 
Remembering that the boy must die. 


And he is dead!—and I can bear, 

Nor writhe beneath the shaft of fate, 
Since to my heart I did not spare 

The lesson of his mortal state; 
This wreck of life, which now I see, 
is what I knew at last must be. 


5 


“My own—my beautiful—my brave!” 
Thou of the bright and clustering hair, 
I give thee tothe peaceful grave, 
Nor heave one sigh to place thee there— 
1 yield thee up with tearless eye, 
or thou wert only born to die. 





SEA-SIDE MUSINGS. 


BY H. F. GOULD. 


.- O, Let me go down all alone, 
And sit by the side of the sea! 

The sounds of its voice give my spirit a tone, 

That hushes her murmur, and quiets her moan, 

Till woes that have pierced me, are dreams that have flown; 
Or drowned in the glory to be. 


ae 
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Fach billow that mounts to my sight, . . 
And sinks for another to rise, 

Adoring its God in its moment of light, 

And owning His power, in its fullness of might, 

To Him gives a smile, by a gleam froin its heiglit, 
And ealls on His name, as it dies, 


He holds the wild waters—they curl; 
And sing in his hand to my heart, 
The gems they roll o’er point my thoughts to the pearl, 
Which clasping, my spirit her pinions would furl, 
To rest where no blast of the tempest can hurl 
The soul and her treasure apart, 


My wishes that vainly would ream, 
And fasten on bubbles or air, 
Are chid by the waves—by the hiss of the foam, 
And drop of the spray—they are bidding me home!— 
Home to my country beyond the blue dome! 
My Father’s bright mansion is there. 
3* , 





METEOROLOGY. 
WIND—STORMS. 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD FOREMAN. 


We do not believe with M. Bory de St. Vincent, that at- 
mospheric phenomena ‘are connected with a train of agen- 
cies, whose very existence we can never appreciate, and 
whose powers are beyond our means of calculation.”” Such 
changes either directly, or indirectly, affect animal and vege- 
table life, to an extent too great to permit us to be convinced 
that from some of their manifestations, their causes will not 
be developed. The fixed laws, designed by incomprehensi- 
ble wisdom to govern them, and through them to work out 
benevolent ends, have already been discovered to exist; the 
detail of their operations, and the set terms by which they 
may be enunciated, alone remain to excite philosophical re- 
search. When this knowledge shaH have been obtained, we 
will be enabled to antitipate the recurrence of atmospheric 
changes, timely prepare to avoid their power, or use them in 
the most propitious manner, to. increase our happiness and 
wealth. 

The surest guarantee for success in’ this, will be found in 
the triumphs accomplished over other like difficulties. Un- 
til late in the eighteenth century, the definite proportions in 
which bodies unite in chemical combination, had not been dis-. 
covered; now a mathematical feature is as clearly stamped or. 
the science of chemistry as upon astronomy or any other sub- 
ject of physical research. A piece of iron left carelessly to 
rest in the atmosphere, unites with the vital principle of the 
atmosphere, according to an invariable law, which measures 
out the quantity of particles in each that shall unite, and be- 
yond which limits no union can ensue. 

An astronomer beholdsa fiery stranger enter the field of his 
telescope, whose advent had escaped notice in previous years. 
He watches its path among the surrounding stellar bodies, 
calculates its velocity, traces the eccentricity of its ellipse on 
paper, and assigns it a place in the great system of our sun. 
The calculation for the return of this comet, so exactly veri- 
fied, is the great glory of modern astronomy. Not four lus- 
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tres ago was this observation recorded, and the successive 
periods of its return calculated to a minute portion of time, 

roves the applicability of mathematical laws, to explain ce- 
estial phenomena. ‘‘God,”’ says old Euclid, ‘‘works by geo- 
metry,” the laws which govern the material universe, are re- 
cessarily delivered in the language of mathematics. The same 
mode of, induction which enables philosophers to predict the 
return of a comet, gives to them the power of predicting the 
existence of a new chemical compound, which, not existing 
ready formed, can be made by combining its elements in the 
a definite quantities. 

If all other physical phenomena are produced in conse- 
quence of the operation of certain fixed laws, so also are those 
of atmospheric changes. However irregular the tempest or 
the tornado may appear to the inobservant, some of the con- 
ditions of the air which tend to produce them have been re- 
duced to rule. 

The atmosphere is composed of innumerable strata of air, 
rn ow 8 upon each other, and diminishing in density as 
the height increases above the sea level. From its refractive 
influence on light, from its tendency to gravitate to the earth 
in one direction, and its — elasticity urging it from 
the earth in another, and by calculating the point or line 
where these two latter forces counterbalance each other, it is 
found that it extends to a height short of fifty miles above the 
sea level. It revolves with the globe, and with it all atmos- 
pheric phenomena, as rain, hail, snow, whirlwinds and storms 
of every description. A state of rest or equilibrium among 
its particles produces a calm; when a disturbing cause enters 
it, the balance is destroyed, and wind of greater or less force 
ensues. Wind is therefore air in motion, or the result of a 
propagation of aerial currents from various causes. 

Alteration in temperature is perhaps the most usual, as the 
most important cause of winds. There are two opposite modes 
in which they may be propagated. In the first, the air over 
any given locality may be condensed by cold, as by a shower 
of rain; its elasticity is weakened when deprived of a portion 
of its heat, and currents, towards all surrounding quarters, 
flow from over the cooled surface. In the second mode, the 
blast takes place in one direction, and the progressive march 
of the wind is in acontrary direction. As for instance, War- 
gentine speaking of the winds in the north of Europe, says 
“when the winds proceed from the west, they are felt at Mos- 
cow earlier than at Abo in Finland, though the latter city is 
400 teagues farther west than Moscow; and this wind does 
not reach Finland, until after it has blown over Swedén.” De. 
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Franklin was the first to make the observation, that winds are 
felt to blow sooner at the spot where the great disturbance in 
the air occurs, than at points more remote. He had observed 
a solar eclipse at Boston, and ina few hours afterwards a north- 
east storm passed over that city; news reached him sometime 
afterwards that the eclipse had been rendered invisible at 
Charleston, S.C. in consequence of the prevalence of a north- 
east storm at that place. He drew the inference that it was 
an extension of the same storm, and that along the Atlantic 
coast of America, northeast storms begin in the southwest and 
roceed to windward, at the rate of more than 100 miles an 
aoe. The law here deduced was of more general application 
than the American philosopher suspected, and the generaliza- 
tion has been lately made by Mr. Redfield of New York. 

As an illustration of the propagation of air currents by the 
first mode, we will quote captain Horsburgh of the British 
navy: ‘‘I have several times in calm weather seen a cloud 
generate and diffuse a breeze on the surface of the sea, which 
spread in different directions from the place of descent. A 
remarkable instance of this occurred in Malacca Strait, dur- 
ing a calm day, whena fleet was in company. A breeze com- 
menced suddenly from a dense cloud; its centre of action 
seemed to be in the middle of the fleet, which was much scat- 
tered. ‘The breeze spread in every direction from a centre, 
and produced a singular appearance in the fleet, for every 
ship hauled close to wind as the breeze reached her, and 
when it became general, exhibited to view the singular spec- 
tacle of each ship sailing completely around a circle, all of 
them at the same time being close hauted.”’ It is thus that an 
impulse given to any point of the atmosphere, is successively 
propagated in al! directions, in waves diverging as from the 
centre of a sphere to greter and greater distances, but with 
decreasing intensity, like the waves formed in still water by 
the falling of a stone. 

In the second mode, for the production of winds, a vacuum 
or diminution of pressure being at any point effected, by some 
heating cause, for instance, the air which flows towards it to 
fill up the vacated spaces, commences its motion of course 
nearest the point of deficient equilibrium from which the cur- 
rents gradually retire, as Dr. Franklin so happily conjectured. 

The trade winds are usually ascribed to the heat of the sun, 
occasioning aerial currents, by the rarefaction of the air at the 
equator, which causes the cooler and denser part of the at- 
mosphere to rush in seen | from the surrounding regions, 
and flow along the surface of the earth towards the equator; 
the heated air at the same time rises to the higher strata, and 
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passes towards the poles. Thus are formed two opposed cur- 
rents in the direction of the meridian. But the air in rotation 
with the earth, diminishes its velocity as we poner either 
pole. In approaching the equator, it revolves slower than the 
corresponding portions of the earth over which it rests, and 
the hand held up, strikes against it with the excess velocity of 
any body revolving with the earth. This reaction developes 
a resistance opposed to the direction of rotation. Thus toa 
person supposing himself to be at rest, the wind will a 
to blow in a contrary direction to the earth’s rotation, or from 
east to west, which is the dircction of the trade winds. 

The sea and land breezes are produced by the same gene- 
ral causes as in ordinary winds, acting with some regularity, 
however, so as to induce a periodical flow of currents of air, 
during one portion of the day, from the sea, and for the 
remainder, from the land. In the Indian Archipelago, a 
singular phenomenon is frequently noticed at a certain hour 
in the day, and near the period when the breeze will change 
its direction. It has been ascertained by intelligent naviga- 
tors in those seas, that there is, a short distance off shore, a 
space entirely calm, lying betweed the land and sea breeze. 
It is sometimes five or six fathoms wide, and is bounded on 
the sea and land side by a line, up to which either wind 
blows; but there it is reflected upwards, and loses its former 
direction. In Kotzebue’s Voyage round the World, occurs 
a curious passage describing a similar phenomenon. When 
on his vogage from New Archangel to California, being in 
lat. 40°, he met with two violent contending winds blowing 
from directly opposite quarters, and yet leaving between 
them a path some fathoms broad, stretching from east to 
west, and perfectly calm, while, on both sides, the winds and 
waves were in furious turmoil. . 

Inasmuch as the atmosphere is the vehicle by which sounds 
are transmitted, its absence would cause a death-like silence 
to pervade all nature. Any degree of rarity, capable of being 
produced, will be attended by a proportionate incapacity in 
the air to impart sonorous vibrations from one of its particles 
to another. This principle is exemplified in a singular 
manner, by the difficulty experienced in hearing even very 
loud noises, during the high rarefaction of the air, produced 
by, and attendant upon a tempest of wind. A single illustra- 
tion will suffice here, drawn from the experience of many 
witnesses, who were present in the town of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., when a very remarkable hurricane. passed over that 
place in June 1830. This occurrence was attended with 
the fall of many houses; many strong timbers, as in roofs, 
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were torn asunder and hurled to the earth; and trees, raised 
from their places, were dashed to the ground, and their limbs 
crushed and broken. Accidents of this kind, when the 
occur from other causes in calm weather, are attended wit 
deafening, stunning sounds; but on this occasion, not one 
individual, beyond the range of the hurricane, heard the fall 
of the houses, although they were standing or sat within one 
hundred feet of them. Trees torn to pieces, and piled 
around a house, were not heard by the inmates of it; nor 
were they aware of the danger. Within doors conversation 
was heard in the ordinary tones of voice; but no sounds 
from without gave any warning of what was occurring out- 
side, until informed of it, by fugitives seeking shelter. 
Many persons remarked, that they heard nothing but the 
crash of their own house when falling. Those who stood a 
little out of the path of the storm, heard nothing to denote 
its ravages; but, high and clear, the whistling of the wind 
sounded like a loud bugle in the heavens. This storm beauti- 
fully illustrates Franklin’s hypothesis of storms; since it is 
distinctly testified by the inhabitants of this town, that the 
corner of the house which was nezt to the wind, was the safest 
part of the building. 

For some years, philosophers on either side of the Atlantic, 
have been collecting the facts concerning all remarkable 
wind storms; and, b} applying rigorous induction, have, at 
length, developed some clearness, from a very obscure 
subject. As it was remarked at the commencement of 
this paper, something like the operation of regular laws has 
been traced through the progress of these phenomena, as they 
traverse both the sea and land. 

Ever since 1801 it has been suspected, that hurricanes will 
be found to be great whirlwinds. If we suppose this to be 
the case, then, one occurring at sea, some judgment can be 
formed, as to the part of it in which a ship may happen to be 
at any moment, by observing the force of the wind, and its 
changesof direction. If these latter are sudden, andthe wind 
violent, it is most propable that the ship is near the centre of 
the aerial vortex; if the wind blowsa long time from the same 
point, and changes its direction slowly, then the ship may be 
near its extremity. Mr. Redfield has confirmed this supposition 
of the gyral motion of storms, by ascertaining, that when a 
northeast sterm is blowimg on the shores of America, the 
wind was blowing with equal violence, some leagues at sea, 
on the Atlantic, directly from the southwest, and opposite 
quarter. ‘This conclusion was drawn by inspecting the 
log-bocks ef vessels, after their arrival, which were off the 
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coast whilst the storm raged on shore. He, also, tracked 
Franklin’s storms from the south, advancing progressively, 
but blowing northeast at the same time, and found that winds 
on opposite sides of the shore when the storm prevailed, 
blew in opposite directions, and that the entire storm was 
a progressive whirlwind, one of a series, which revolve con- 
stantly in the same direction. 

An illustration of this view is found in the disastrous 
storm of 1809, which was experienced by the East India 
fleet, under convoy of the Culloden line-of-battle ship, the 
Terpsichore frigate, and four British men-of-war, which 
left the Cape of Good Hope about the same time, intending 
to cruise near the Mauritius. Some of these vessels scudded, 
and ran in the storm for days; some, by lying to, got almost 
immediately out of it, or rather it passed away from them; 
while others, by taking a wrong direction, went into the 
heart of it, foundered, and were never heard of more; others, 
by sailing right across the calm space, met the same storm in 
different parts of its progress, and the wind blowing in 
opposite directions; and, subsequently, spoke of it as two 
storms which they encountered; while others, by cruising 
about in the bend of the curve, but beyond the circle of the 
great whirl, escaped the storm altogether, which had been 
for days raging on all sides of them. 

If these facts are correctly stated, and the conclusions be 
logically drawn—and all things warrant us in confiding in 
both—very important practical lessons may be learned for 
working a ship, when she encounters a gale, so as to escape 
from it. The mode in which the wind veers will indicate to 
the officers of the ship, into what portion of the storm she is 
falling. If the ship be so manceuvred, that the wind shall 
veer aft instead of ahead, and the vessel is made to come up, 
instead of being allowed to break off, shé will run out of the 
storm altogether. If the contrary course be taken, either 
through chance or ignorance, she will go right into the whirl, 
where she runs a great risk of being taken suddenly aback, 
and will assuredly meet the opposite wind in passing out of 
the whirl. 

Law and order are thus deduced from the confusion of the 
whirlwind. Knowing its course, its recurrence can be anti- 
cipated, and timely preparation niade to avoid its power. 
The office of the winds is to carry heat and moisture, from 
one region of the globe to another, and thus modify the 
general climate of the earth. The mostviolent tempests are 
considered, now, to be oscillations of change, about the mean 
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MOUNT PILATRE. 





condition of the weather, in any given place. The force ee, 
which produces the temporary derangement, is accompanied 3 
by a provision to abridge its duration, and moderate its fury. 

. e behold here the workings of a provident law, whose 

result is a great general good; and we are taught that in the 
natural, as in the moral creation, there is nothing that is 
altogether evil. 
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BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 





“The Proconsul of Juda here found the termination of his impious life; having, after 
: spending years in the recesses of this mountain, which bears his name, at length, in 
' remorse and despair, rather than in penitence, plunged into the dismal lake which 
. occupies the summit.””—Legend in Anne of Geirstein. 








‘When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, he 
if took water,and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person; see ye to it.”"—Saint Matthew, xxvii, 24. 








ImmorTAL infamy is his 
Who gave the Saviour up 

q To bear the Jewish scourge and scorn, 
t And drink the Roman cup. 

1} He washed his hands in sight of men, 
. And slander thought to kill,— 

if Yet was he foul; and to this hour 

His hands are spotted sul. 









There’s something of audacious crime 
In guilty Judas found, 
wy Though viler than the vilest thing 
i That crawls upon the ground; 
fh) But he who had not fortitude 
In trial’s honest hour, 
+ To own the outward influence 
| Of conscience’ secret power, 








F | And whose unfeeling, coward heart, 
7 Intent on selfish ease— 
‘7. Did seek, with sophistry and art, 
: His God, and Man to please,— 

Of God abhorred, of Man despised, 

And shunned by fiends below, 

Where shall the wretch, to hide himself, 

And hide his meanness, go! 

















THE ATLANTIS. 


BY P. PROSPERO, LL. D. 
( Continued. ) 
CHAPTER XIV. 








The No. of the Portico in Saturnia. 


Tue production placed in my hands by Sterne, which was 
published in the daily journal of Saturnia, was the following, 
which, as I was pleased with it, and think it may be useful at 
all times, I carefully preserved. 
























[FoR THE PORTICO.] 


Mr. Epiror—A few days ago, I received, through the 
oliteness of a friend, a treatise upon Geology, another upon 
hrenology, and a third upon what the author denominates 

Ornithicknology. In the first of these works, the author un- 
dertakes to show from a variety of fossil remains of animals 
and vegetables—the first of dimensions vastly greater than 
any of those species at present subsisting upon the earth— 
that this our planet must have existed long anterior to the 
period assigned for its origin, according to the vulgar inter- 
pretation of the first chapter of Genesis. He supposes that 
these singular animals which now are extinct, were amon 

the number of those generations which have followed eac 

other in succession, during the lapse of unnumbered ages. 
Neither the philosopher nor the rege can have any in- 
superable objection to the doctrine, that the universe, and the 
solar system, may have subsisted for any number of years 
conceivable by the human imagination, or even from eternity, 
since the declaration in Genesis, “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,”’ is the same as that in St. 
John, “In the beginning was the Word,” which all agree re- 
fers back the origin of the Second Person in the Trinity to 
eternity. But I know of no doctrine which could be 
broached, within the pale of the christian church, more 
favorable to the system of Atheism, than that which is en- 
tertained in late treatises upon Geology, that the Creator has 
from the beginning, put forth repeated successions of animals 
and vegetables, each last series of which, are improvements 
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upon the former. Must the Almighty exercise his apprentice 
hand, before he discovers the skill and perfection of a master? 
There is not the slightest ground in any lessons of science, 
deduced from experience and observation, for believing that 
the species of animals now subsisting upon the earth, are not 
precisely the same as have occupied it from the creation.— 
There is the strongest reason for the opinion, that nature has 
never yet allowed a species to become extinct. And as to 
that portion of this work upon Geology, which relates to 
what these new and unfledged interpreters of nature have 
denominated Ornithicknology, or an attempt to ascertain the 
size of birds and animals, by marks which the imaginations 
of men construe into prints of their feet in rocks and sand- 
stones, we should think it too egregious foolery and trifling 
with our understandings, to find any abettors or apologists, 
among an educated and intelligent community. Such enqui- 
ries are the mere shadow of a shade; and if we deem these 
strictures merited upon those literary empiricks who thus 
undertake to mislead the understandings of men in matters 
of science and philosophy, what shall we say of those charla- 
tans who go about our city and country, delivering lectures 
and exhibiting delineated heads, in illustration of phreno- 
logy, and professing from outward signs upon the skull, to 
interpret the faculties, affections and dispositions of the mind? 
Such pretenders to science, would transform the venerable 
Minerva of her temple into a fortune-telling gipsy. The 
author of these animadversions is no enemy to phrenology 
or geology, when they are rightly comprehended and wisely 
cultured. The one may be made substdiary to the science of 
the mind, and the other should reveal to us the treasures that 
are concealed in the bowels of the earth, without adventuring 
upon those wild speculations about cosmogony, or the form 
in which the earth was created, and the changes it has under- 
gone, which are evidently above the reach of the human 
mind. 

We cannot conclude this list of crudities, without refer- 
ring to another practice now gaining prevalence in our coun- 
try, that of exhibiting sleeping beauties under the influence 
of animal magnetism, or other species of excitement, during 
which time, they are said to become spiritual somnambulists, 
and able to pay visits in fancy to distant places, recognize 
persons they never saw, and describe scenes they never wit- 
nessed. Do these impudent pretenders to miracles, and de- 
ceivers of the people, know that the power which they claim, 
amounts to a prerogative above that of omniscience, and that 
the yery assumption is rank impiety? Doctor Clarke, in de- 
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fending the opinion of Newton against the objections of Leib- 
nitz, expressly maintains, that the Divine mind can only 

erceive where it is present, and of course, his omnipresence 
is the foundation of his omniscience. He could not know 
what took place in a portion of space that was not pervaded 
by his presence. But these magnetic somnambulists can dis- 
cern and describe things they never saw, and travel over 
countries they never beheld! Would we suppose that men 
of sense could be deluded by such flimsy pretences? When 
science has unpeopled the world of witches, ghosts, appari- 
tions, hobgoblins, and all supernatural sights and superstitious 
fooleries, shall she not immediately explode these most stupid, 
if not the most pernicious, of all impostures? The report 
made many years ago, to the king of France, by Doctor 
Franklin, and-an illustrious committee of learned men, upon 
Mesmer’s animal magnetism, is one of the finest specimens 
of philosophical demonstration extant, and ought forever to 
have precluded all future attempts of this kind. 

Thus far we have endeavored by solid argument and just 
considerations, to correct the several errors and abuses to 
which we have alluded; but a friend who sent us the follow- 
ing parody or pasquinade, has taken the most advisable 
expedient to sink those follies into utter disrepute and con- 
tempt. Upon an occasion in which one of these lectures upon 
phrenology and interpreters of heads, sent-him a card indica- 
ting the time and place in which he would display his gifts, 
and as usual, extolled the powers of his art, and the encour- 
agement he and his productions had met with in many coun- 
tries, this friend of mine published in the paper,‘which 
contained the advertisement comprised in the card, the fol- 
lowing exact parody, confining himself strictly to the original 
as to all the particulars of thought and language, to which 
reference is made. R 


Rinosoputa, or Nose-orocy.—A great discovery in the 
science of phrenology, which will be explained to the public 
in a series of lectures upon Noseology, or as the Greeks call 
it, Rinosophia, accompanied by an examination of noses, as a 
practical test and demonstration of the truth of the science; 
by Horatius B. Scriblerus, a practical Nose-ologist, and 
lineal descendant of the celebrated Martinus and Cornelius 
Scriblerus. 

The first of the series of lectures, will be delivered in the 
State House of this town, upon the approaching festival of the 
church, to commence at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Suilice it for the present, that Mr. Scriblerus should inform 
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the inhabitants of the city of Saturnia, that the science of 
Rinosophia or Noseology, is an attempt to simplify that of 
semtnleny or rather craniology, and instead of deducing its 
principles from an examination of the whole head and brain, 
the interior machinery of which nature has naughtily hidden 
from the eye of the philosopher, very wisely confines its 
researches to the observation of that external organ which is 
proverbially exposed to the inspection of all observers. Mr. 
Scriblerus will undertake to show that from the organic struc- 
ture of the nose, together with the lines and angles, may be 
determined all the propensities, faculties, affections and pre- 
vailing dispositions of the heart and mind. In fact, the 
fundamental principles of this science, have been long recog- 
nized in the republic of letters, though never before, as Mr. 
Scriblerus flatters himself, so fully unfolded and happily 
applied to practical purposes. Who has not heard of the 
Grecian nose, the Roman nose, the aquiline, the pug, the flat 
nostril, and the sharp projecting bill, which indicates the 
scolding woman, with various other modifications of struc- 
ture too tedious to enumerate, and which language inade- 
quately distinguishes? These several forms are known to 
present significant indications of either the great and virtu- 
ous, or the ignoble and debasing properties of our nature, 
insomuch that Lavater might well pronounce of Cicero’s, that 
it was worth a kingdom, But we have not time in this brief 
address, to discuss the merits of this newly discovered 
science, or illustrate and recommend its maxims. For confir- 
mation of its truth, and to satisfy an enlightened community 
that it is deeply founded in the Baconian method of investi- 
gation, we need only refer those who are inclined to incredu- 
lity, to the celebrated Nose that made its appearance in the 
town of Strasburg, and awoke such pother and confusion in 
the schools of science, and if we may credit the veritable 
history of Tristram Shandy, set all the philosophers of that 
age most keenly by the ears. Should not this single instance 
prove entirely satisfactory, we would direct our readers to 
the more authentic history of the learned Taliacotius, as 
related in the Hudibras, who adopted as wise as it was an 
extraordinary expedient, to supply to his patients this impor- 
tant organ of perception, when they were deprived of it, from 
the most honorable pieces of flesh out of the bodies of 
Porters. 

It may be proper to add to the foregoing brief statement, 
that in order to gratify the literary curiosity of the good 
people of Saturnia, it is the intention of Mr. Scriblerus, 
during his course of lectures, to exhibit to them enormous 
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fossil remains of Noses, derived from Dr. Buckland’s collec- 
tion, which afford undoubted indications that they are vestiges 
of a former world which subsisted millions of years anterior 
to the formation of the present race of animals. He will show, 
moreover, upon the noses of Noah and his family, which are 
in his possession, the most incontestible proofs, by ornithick- 
nological demonstration, or from the prints of birds’ feet 
which may be clearly deciphered, that birds must have lighted 
upon the noses of this patriarchal family, during their resi- 
dence in the Ark, which were as high at least as the steeple 
of St Paul’s Church. Mr. Scriblerus will conclude these in- 
teresting lectures, by demonstrating that not only is the nose 
of man the great seat and organ of sensation and thought, and 
not the pineal gland as Des Cartes dreamed, but that with 
this organ, also, we can taste, hear and see; and of conse- 
quence, that it was with this instrument and not with the low- 
er stomach, as stated in our journals, that the celebrated 
French lady, who iately occasioned so much conversation in 
Paris, was enabled to perform such wonders in hearing and 
in vision. That our magnetized sleeping beauties in like 
manner, are led by the nose, through all their spiritual pere- 
grinations and somnambular visions, any one may prove to his 
satisfaction, by only giving a tolerably stout pinch of that or- 
gan, during their artificial slumbers. 

N. B. Mr. Scriblerus has taken a room in Mr. Combe’s 
residence, Washington St. in which he will receive visitors 
for the examination of their noses. Should any person have 
been unfortunately deprived of this invaluable feature of the 
human face divine, like Tycho Brahe of old, it is suggested 
that our porters Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero, are ready to 
submit to the Talicotian operation to accommodate ladies 
and gentlemen with supplemental noses. ‘T'reatises upon 
noseology may be purchased at the same time for a few cents, 
that have reached an hundred editions, in Germany and 
France. It is earnestly requested that ladies will refrain 


from snuff on the day in which they present their noses for 
inspection and examination, 
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MOUNT PELEGRINO. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


From the blue waters to the azure sky 
A mouatain-tower reared above the sea, 
Robed in grey hues, abrupt, sublime and free, 
In its proud presence, greets the stranger’s eye, 
With wave-washed cliff and undulating dell, 
While o’er its head the sea-fowl circles wide, 
Around is spread Palermo’s golden shell, 
And far below rolls on the sparkling tide. 


No tree-tops murmur on the lonely height, 
But lowly verdure dimmed by ocean’s breath, 
And scanty wild-flowers cheer the pilgrim’s sight, 
When spring is smiling o’er pale winter’s death. 
A pathway winds along the mountain’s breast 
Up to its summit, where the signals stand 
To soothe the far-off sailor’s care to rest, 
Or hold communion with the distant land, 


An ancient grotto crowns a meeker mound, 
Where white Stalactites hang, and crumbling rock, 
Quarried from venerable cliffs around, 

Is wreathed with weeds, so fresh they seem to mock 
Time’s sober traces with their colors gay, 

As plays above a wreck the smiling wave, 

Or eeeie thet garniture of swift decay— 

The bright enamelled turf that hides a grave. 


A book—the emblem of that blessed lore, 
Whose wisdom is immortal and sublime— 
A skull—the token of that dreary shore 
To which all hasten on the stream of time— 
And a plain cross—that symbol high and bright, 
Once eloquent of torture and despair, 
Now radiant with glory—in whose light 
We walk immortal—these alone are there. 


And here, tradition says, a maiden dwelt 
In patient solitude, through dreary years, 
And ina saint-like rapture often Enelt, 
Wetting the rocks with penitential tears— 
Bowing her golden tresses to the ground, 
Agd pressing her fair brow upon the stones; 
Her voice tuned only to devotion’s sound, 
The song of praise and supplicating tones. 
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Young, noble, lovely—yet she stole away 
From her proud kindred and luxurious hone— 
Turned from the beauty of life’s opening day, 
Thither in pious reverence to roam, 
And choose the slender crust, the rippling spring, 
The lonely mount by worldlings seldom trod, 
That from her earth’s frail drapery she might fling, 
And be alone “with nature and with God.” 


Morn after morn, she saw the sun’s first glow 
In golden radiance o’er the glassy deep, 
She saw the distant hill-tops white with snow, 
The ocean rage, and lull itself to sleep; 
She saw her native city in its pride, 
Its swelling domes, and palace-bounded ways, 
Invitingly below, and yet defied 
The call, and turned away her gaze; 


And looked upon creation, till its spell 
Sank like a call from Heaven within her breast, 
And from the stars a sacred influence fell, 
That soothed her spirit to unearthly rest. 
Thus lived she like the genius of the place 
In lonely beauty, till death’s shadow crept— 
Falling upon her meek and upturned face— 
And in time’s last slumber sweetly slept. 


THE FLOWER OF SHELLS AND SILVER-WIRE. 


TO MRS 





BY H. F. GOULD. 


I soucnTt a meet gift, it might please thee to wear 
Among the soft locks of thy fine silkeg hair; 

And asked the two deeps for some treasure or gem, 
By nature first formed, and embosomed in them. 


The mine gave me threads of its pure silver ore— 
The ocean cast up its smooth shells to the shore: 
Of these I combined the free offering, that now 

I bring, and would set o’er thy fair, peaceful brow. 


The silver is modest, and precious, and bright; 

The shells are unsullied, and polished, and white:— 
A type thy quick fancy will readily see, , 
Though thou wilt not own what its meaning may be. 


Yet let the gift sometimes recall to thy mind, 

The friend by whose hand.its pure parts were combined; 
But oftener that Friend, in whose hand was the skill 
The earth and the seas with their treasures to fill. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI. 


BY D. HOFFMAN, ESQ. 


‘Benvenuto Cerxinti!” said I, musingly, as I contemplated 
his statue of Perseus and Medusa, in the Piazza del Gran- 
duca of Florence, ‘‘the jeweller, engraver, musician, poet, 
soldier, sculptor, and lover; and in all so truly admirable!”’ 
But what I then thought, and mentally said, though now 
repeated, need not be received, but with some allowance—as 
Italian skies, and the wonders of nature and of art, which 
every where abound in this enchanting country, are too apt 
to overcharge the mind with delusive feelings, to admit at 
once of sound and unmixed reflections. 

Cellini was undoubtedly a rare and brilliant genius; and 
no one life, with which I am acquainted, is so rich as his in 
the finest materials of interest and instruction. And we find 
them so recorded: for he has proved himself the prince of 
autobiographers. How spirited and glowing is his narrative, 
how winning and faith-inspiring his candor and veracity, 
and how truly charmirg is the variety of incidents which 
chequered his remarkable life, from infancy to old age! It 
is rare, indeed, to find the oft-repeated corruscations of 
exalted genius so constantly followed, as in him, by useful 
and efficient results; and it is equally so to meet the most 
flattering successes alternating so strangely with the most 
signal misfortunes. But Cellini’s destiny, in early life, 
seemed to take its rise from two very trivial causes, and 
affords another among a thousand proofs, that a king ora 
cobler, a hero or a hermit, a palace or a prison, are often as 
much the offspring of accident, as of meritorious exertion, 
and that the same genius which takes one to the scaffold, 
may, under circumstances, place another on the seat of 
power. It seems that Cellini’s performances on the flute 
were so admirable as to command the strongest praises of 
Pope Clement VII, who summoned him into his service; and 
that afterwards a dream decided the controversy which Cel- 
lini had with himself then; and his faith in dreams gave him 
the first start into life—and how intimately it was connected 


with all that followed may be found in his very interesting | 


memoirs. 
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But to return to the statue of Perseus. The author of 
this beautiful piece of sculpture was likewise a jeweller, a 
fine musician, a poet, a brave soldier, and an adventurous 
lover. And as | gazed on the statue, methought I could 
easily trace the impressions of all these soul-stirring arts.— 
The jeweller of those days, it may here be remarked, needed 
a much more exquisite taste, fertility of invention, and accu- 
racy of design, than those who now bear that name. A car- 
dinal’s seal, the gold covering of a missal, a crucifix for noble 

~hands, the rich devices on a princess’ girdle, a magnificent 
chalice for papal processions, the button of a pontifical cope, 
the gorgeous settings of a pope’s jewels, and the fashioning of 
his triple diadem, were, each and all, matters of such high 
import in those palmy days of ‘‘Holy Mother Church,” as to 
command the highest order of talent the world then knew. 
The artificer of such graceful ornaments, in which loveliness 
of form, and exquisiteness of workmanship were ever to be 
present, found in sculpture a cognate art, and one which 
could not then claim that decided superiority accorded to it 
in earlier times, and which it has since reclaimed. Cellini, 
moreover, was doubtless a better sculptor from being among 
the first of flutists, and which he could not-have been without 
much music in his soul, and a peculiar delicacy of touch, 
which when transferred from the flute to the block of marble 
rendered his manipulations so successful. In like manner 
his poetical vein refined his imagination, and imparted to his 
sculpture superadded charms. The chivalry and courage of 
a true soldier also brought their offerings to him, and pointed 
his chisel with that matchless daring, freedom, and yet cau- 
tion in the details, which the statue of Perseus so clearly 
manifests; and the passion of the devoted lover gave likewise 
to this great work that glow and vitality of expression which 
we see distinctly marked in the victorious sons of Danae. 
Such indeed is the almost indissoluble connectieu between 
all the liberal arts and sciences, and such their dependence 
on most of the passions and affections of the mind, that the 
muses have ever been truly represented as dancing in chorus, 
and are held to be the offspring of a common parent, and the 
most affectionate of lovely sisters. 

It was no idle fancy then, generated by soft Italian skies, 
and the profusion of beauties that every where salute the eye 
in that favored land, that caused me to see in the Perseus, 
and in the works, generally, of this great artist, the linea- 
ments of his diversified education and accomplishments, and 
of the-various passions that moved the inner man. It is 
well, however, for the traveller, when in the privacy of his 
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study in after times, to chasten his judgment and guard 
against the control of those extraneous and factitious influ- 
ences, that circumstances may create in Italy. In the sober- 
ness of the closet, he may correct those hasty opinions, which 


- the crowd of so much loveliness of nature and of art is so apt 


to occasion: for how many latent and refined beauties, (dis- 
coverable alone to the eye of taste,) are spread over this land 
of the clear blue empyrean—over this land of mountain 
snows and flowery vales—this land of the vine, the orange, 
the fig, and the olive! How much is the soul excited in this 
dominion of lavas and of subterranean fires, in this land of 
ancient ruins and of modern luxury, of priestly superstitions, 
and of classical and moral associations,—the Jand of painters, 
of poets, of musicians, of architects, and of sculptors—the 
land of the witcheries of fancy, and the sublimities of varied 
genius—a land full of cascades, of grottoes, of the reminis- 


cences of sybils, of dryads, and of nymphs—the region of the 


‘feil Carybdis and the howling Sylla’”—a land where the 
sunbeams repose on the distant hills, reflecting their varied 
and gorgeous lights from the windows of a thousand habita- 
tions, fantastically perched on almost inaccessible cliffs, and 
where the twilight lingers on among the green vallies, as if 
reluctant to part with so much beauty, or to cloud them in 


the shades of night! 


“Fair Italy, 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree, 
Even in thy desert what is likego thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other clime’s fertility; 
Thy wreck of glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced.” 


Let no philosophic cynic, however, scowl on the fancies, 
so often indulged in by those who are fresh from Italy, since 
it is peculiarly a land of fancy; and, perhaps, no stranger has 
ever maintained there, an undisturbed and sober judgment. 
The classical Eustace certainly indited many false concep- 
tions, and some nonsense; and even the chaste, accomplish- 
ed, terse, and thoughtful Forsyth, is not without some vain 
imaginings. If then, I have seen in the productions of Cel- 
lini, traces of his peculiar education,—if the sculptor has 
shown to my mind, the nice manipulations of the jeweller, 
the chaste teuches of the engraver, the soul of the musician, 
the fancy of the poet, the glow of the lover, the chivalry and 
courage of the soldier, blended with all the peculiar excellen- 
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ces that belong to the chisel, suffer me to enjoy my fancy, if 
it be one. Time and absence can, alone, cure such aberra- 
tions of the judgment. In the exact sciencs, in morals, and 
in all opinions which essentially effect our happiness and our 
principles, criticism can scarce be too cautious: but in mat- 
ters of mere taste, I would be a latitudinarian, and permit 
every one to express with freedom, even his most random 
feelings, his wildest opinions—for cui malo? If one admires 
Carlo Dolci more than Raphael, and the last judgment of 
Michael Angelo more than the communion of Domenichino, 
whom does it injure? Let each give the best reason he can 
for the faith that is in him; and if it fail to convince, it has 
done no harm; and if it produce conviction, it can never be 
on the many, if it be really erroneous, so that the standard 
of taste remains unshaken. But, to return for a moment to 
Cellini. The bronze group of Perseus and Medusa, with the 
admirable basso-relievo on the pedestal, has always been con- 
sidered his chef d’wuvre. In his left hand, Perseus firmly 
holds the snaky head of Medusa, reeking with blood; and 
under his head lies the agonized body, the hands and feet of 
which are entwined in each other, the breasts swelling into 
high relief, and the neck, from which the head had just been 
severed, is pouring out its vital current. ‘The right arm, in 
demi-repose, holds the victorious sword, and the whole figure 
is naked except the head, which bears an appropriate and 
beautiful helmet, and the feet, which have the winged sandals 
of Mercury. The two faces are strikingly contrasted with 
each other. That of the Gorgon with its horrid ser ent 
locks, is distilling blood, and is full of the contortions of 
pain; the other is instinct with the high soul we look for in 
the son of Jupiter and Danaé, in the moment, too, of his tri- 
umph over the formidable race of Medusa! ‘The outline of 
the whole group is extremely graceful amd tranchant—but, if 
the merest amateur may venture to find any fault, I should 
unhesitatingly condemn, as in extreme bad taste,-the attemp- 
ted representation of the flow of blood from Medusa’s head 
grasped by Perseus, and from the neck of the body on which 
he tramples! The gush of blood is not only excessive in the 
particular instance, but is essentially dehors the art of sculp- 
ture, and belongs exclusively to the painter, or to the poet. It 
is not possible to represent in bronze, or even in marble, a 
‘flowing current of the purple life;’? nor was there -the least 
occasion for it. The drops of blood from which Pegasus and 
Chrysaor are fabled to have sprung, might have been suffi- 
ciently represented, and truthfully, too, but ina manner far 
more subdued, and better suited to the powers of the art; for 
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no imagination can realize, in the solid and colourless mass 
of bronze or marble, a flowing stream from veins and arteries! 
and where would be the essential difference, were a sculptor 
to peril his reputation in an attempt to present in such mate- 
rials, the falls of Tirni or of Tivoli? Nor isit within the pro- 
vince of sculpture to copy nature; but merely so to represent 
the contours of loveliness, of grace, of deformity, and of sub- 
limity; and so to depict by lines, such lights and shades, as 
reveal the feelings and passions of the soul, and produce 
in the mind a state generative of thought; and, through the 
medium of imagination and judgment, to fill up, as it were, 
the perfect outlines. Illusion is to be effected by the sculp- 
tor’s art, neither by a copy, nor yet even by such an imita- 
tion, as aims at the realities of life; the impression to be pro- 
duced is an abstraction only, not an accurate imitation, else 
would it be in taste to colour statutes, to give them draperies 
of various hues, to insert eyes of glass, or other materials, 
true to the life; but all these have been condemned of genu- 
ine taste. In fine, sculpture, be it in wood, marble, or bronze, 
can recognize but a single material, but a single colour—and 
all gilded appliances, all metalic ornaments, all attempts at 
copying the works of nature or of art, in her colourings, and 
minute details, are foreign, wholly, to the sculptor’s province. 
And though Cellini has not attempted either, he has still vio- 
lated, as I think a cogaate law, in his vain endeavour to imi- 
tate the blood flowing en masse, from the neck and head of 
Medusa—an instance of false taste that mars the perfect har- 
mony of the rest; and which, in the pictorial art, or in the 
more humble one of the worker in wa, would have proved a 
faithful copy of the reality. 

Cellini’s autobiography, as I have stated, is one of inces- 
sant interest, and of truly admirable execution. Never was 
there a more naive and faithful history of individual life. His 
own great genius, his enthusiasm, his brilliant successes, his 
sad misfortunes, and the freaks of his own indomitable temper, 
are all most graphically portrayed—nor is he at all sparing 
in his delineation of those little great men, whose envy and 
malignity, or whose narrow minds so often marred, and some- 
times proved fatal, to his happiness. His intercourse with the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, (his unworthy patron,) the gilded 
but miserable slavery in which he was there held, his numer- 
ous vexations and disappointed hopes, the charlatan deport- 
ment of several of his patrons, their ample promises, flatter- 
ing words, and slender performances, are all told with evi- 
dent truth, and with rare felicity. But, all these matters 
were detailed in too unvarnished a manner for poor Cellini’s 
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safety, had he published his memoirs during his life! And, 
even after his death, the manuscript remained in dusty ob- 
livion for nearly two centuries! We are now fully informed 
of the many base and mean contrivances practised on Cellini 
by those who desired to profit by the labors of his genius, 
without any adequate consideration; and the noble successors 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo, now in power, can scare read 
Cellini’s pages, as we should hope, without a deep blush for 
the ignoble treatment which so great a master had received 
at the hands of their progenitor, and countryman, and with- 
out a lively zeal to perpetuate the lustre of the artist’s fame, 
and even to honor and enrich his descendants, if there be 
any now worthy of being so called. 

The narrative which Cellini gives of the commencement, 
progress and completion of his Perseus and Medusa, and of 
his patron’s base tergiversation respecting the honorarium to 
be given for it, which ended in a curiously devised subtrac- 
tion of a portion even of the admitted paltry sum of thirty-five 
hundred crowns, to which, from ten thousand, it had been 
gradually reduced, presents, no doubt, a faithful picture, not 
only of his patron, but of the genius of the times, in which 
magnificence.and meanness, lavish promises, and curtailed 
performances, flattery and threats, were united to bring poor 
artists into the toils of their nominally noble patrons. 

To the lovers of genius and the fine arts, it may be conso- 
latory to know that Cellini, after a life of the most romantic ad- 
ventures, charged with the sports of evil and of good fortune, 
in which he was often an object of the bitterest persecution, or 
the most malignant jealousies, and in which he endured at- 
tempts at poisoning, and other assassinations, and suffered a 
most savage imprisonment in the very castle of St. Angelo, 
which he had so valiantly defended—died in a ripe old age, 
and was buried with much funeral pomp, in the church of the 
Annunziata, at Florence, and further, that a funeral oration in 
praise of his life, his moral and intellectual qualities, and his 
great works, was pronounced in the presence of an assembled 
multitude, accompanied by the whole body of Academicians, 
and the company of sculptors—all of whom, with eager 
ears took in, and with willing hearts responded to, the many 
kind things that were said of Benvenuto Cellini—now that 
he reposed with the illustrious dead! 


“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well: 
Nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further.” 
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BY REV. DR. BEASLEY. 


October 1, 1888. Warsurton’s Divine Lecarion. 


I pectin, this day, a re-perusal of Warburton’s Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, after having repeatedly studied it with close 
application of mind. It is an extraordinary performance; 
and a monument at once of the strength and weakness of the 
genius who composed it. He discovers an understanding 
wonderfully replenished with profound literature, and to a 
man skilled in the evidences of christianity, his general ar- 


gument is not without ingenuity and considerable force; but 
when he has once commenced his career, the proof of the 
divine mission of Moses seems to be the object of least s: ‘i- 
citude to the author. He occasionally recurs to it, indeed, to 
show that he has not entirely lost sight of his great purpose; but 
it is only as an ambassador who was sent to a foreign court, to 


conduct an important negotiation, would do to his letters 
of credence and papers of instruction. They are of no 
immediate use on the journey, but will prove indispensable 
to his success, when he arrives at his place of destination, 
and scene of action. After a clear and*masterly enunciation 
of his argument, topic after topic, and which too are matters 
of grave debate, is ushered into view, and ably investigated, 
amidst a profuse expenditure of learning, while, at frequent 
intervals, attempts are vainly made to incorporate them all 
into his main subject. This he is frequently unable to ac- 
complish, as their relations to the point at issue are too 
remote to be perceived; and he contents himself with allow- 
ing them to stand as fragments of a richly embroidered 
cloth tacked loosely upon the principal garment. If Bishop 
Warburton had included the various topics discussed under 
separate designations, and then, in the conclusion, wound up 
the whole with a demonstration upon his plan of the Divine 
Legation of Moses, I think posterity would have allowed 
much greater weight to his argument than they have done.— 
As it is, during the progress of his discussion, he has broached 
so many novel, unfounded, and paradoxical opinions, that 
mankind have in their imaginations blended the weakness 
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and invalidity of these minor points with the force and 
—s of his main argument, and from this circumstance 


have denied it that claim to credit and ingenuity to which it 
is justly entitled. 


October 2. DepicaTIoN TO THE FREE-THINKERS. 


Having finished reading Warburton’s sarcastic decdi- 
cation to the free-thininkers, I remark, that it is certainly 
one of the ablest portions of the work. Its excellence, how- 
ever, like all the other disquisitions, is considerably dimin- 
ished by the haughty and dogmatical air he assumes, and his 
overweening confidence in his own opinions, and, I may truly 
say, presumption and arrogance, if not scurrility of manner. 
Truth, like individual persons, will always gain more willing 
hearers, and win more hearts and understandings, when she 
assumes a modest and courteous demeanor, and unpretending 
address and deportment. Under this aspect, all hearts bow 
before her majesty, and are penetrated and conciliated by 
her charms. In our country, the term ‘‘free-thinkers” has 
fallen into desuetude, and [ think advisedly, since free- 
thinking ought to be deemed an inalienable right of man. 
We apply, with more aptitude, to this class of men, the 
appellations—infidels, sceptics, and unbelievers; as under 
these designations is always implied some abuse of reason, 
Warburton fully allows the principles of toleration, and the 
uncontrolled dominion of reason, as well as perfect liberty of 
speech and the press, under the full conviction, that the pre- 
tensions of christianity may be completely sustained in the 
fair field of discussion. It appears to me, that the rights of 
freedom in speech and the press are not sufficiently under- 
stood, even at the present day. Mischief begins in society 
as soon as the magistrate interferes to protrude upon mankind 
any one system of belief in preference of another; but they 
who attack doctrines in religion and morals, that are found 
indispensable to the welfare of the State, have no just cause 
of complaint, if they find a prejudice excited against them, 
among the friends of order, that presents a strong resistance 
and re-action to their hostile invasions: not that these latter 
persons entertain any apprehensions about the final issue of 
the contest between truth and error, morality and impiety, 
when the same arms are left at the disposal of. both parties; 
but tiat, althongh virtuous and religious men would rest in 
entire confidence of ultimate triumph, yet immense mischief 
might be done by the very nature and progress of the war- 
fare. Should our republic be again invaded by 4 foreign 
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power, scarcely any of us are so weak as to apprehend that 
the attempt could be productive of fatal consequences to the 
State. But we should not, on this account, feel more dis- 
posed, heedlessly, to invite such hostile aggressions; but 
rather avoid them by every just and honorable expedient of 
peace and safety. So is it in matters of hostility, from 
infidels and sceptics, to the system of our faith. We may be 
firmly assured, that it can triumphantly repel all attacks 
made upon it by the most formidable opponents, and, at the 
same time, be very reluctant to behold our fellow men injured 
or ruined, by becoming infected with the principles of un- 
belief and impiety. This indirect hostility to infidelity, 
therefore, upon the part of a christian community, is not 
justly attributable either to a conscious weakness of their 
cause, or a spirit of bigotry and intolerance, but to a sincere 
regard for the best interests of society. 

‘Suppose a number of men who wholly discredit the doc- 
trines of that natural philosophy and geometry, which are at 
present prevalent, should so set themselves in violent opposi- 
tion to them, as to endanger that trust which mankind repose 
in their conclusions, insomuch that the efforts of commerce 
and navigation were slackened between nations, and the very 
discoveries of science were stopped in their progress; would 
not all who are interested in the advance of human improve- 
ment resort to every lawful expedient to undeceive the com- 
munity, and arrest in their career such pernicious prejudices. 
But a small number of our race can at best be thoroughly 
acquainted with the deep foundations of geometry and natural 
philosophy, the remainder must receive their theorems 
and problems upon trust, and their firm confidence in the 
wise and learned, so, also, is it in matters of religion and 
morality. Should the good and pious be quiescent, incalcu- 
lable injury might be done to society by the dissemination of 
mischievous principles. Take another example, which will, 
perhaps, be more readily comprehended,if not more anala- 
gous to the case. Suppose some madmen, belonging to the 
American community, should undertake to decry our repub- 
lican institutions, extol the honors and preferable advantages 
of monarchy, and commence an active train of operations to 
make proselytes to their creed, if our laws supplied no reme- 
dies to evils of this nature, would not the tide of public 
sentiment prove strong and healing enough in its course to 
furnish an adequate cure? Would not the abettors of such 
sentiments find a severe punishment of their temerity in the 
universal odium they would incur? This public sentiment 
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when enlightened and sustained by able defences from the 
hands of those who are the champions of morality and reli- 
gion, will always be found competent to the promotion of 
their interests, without any recourse to the arm of the civil 
magistracy. Infidelity and atheism are ignes-fatui that appear 
only amidst darkness and in the bogs of quagmires of the 
social state, but cease to delude as soon as the sun of true 
science is made to rise and shed its influence abroad. Let 
the civil magistrate give himself no undue solicitude about 
them. His sword instead of extinguishing: these fires may 
only supply fuel which will spread around a more extensive 


conflagration. Arguments are the best extinguishers of such 
flames. 


October 3. RuipicuLe NOT THE TEST OF TRUTH. 


Bishop Warburton in the conclusion of his dedication to 
f.ee thinkers, animadverts upon the subject of ridicule, that 
weapon which this fraternity have liberally employed in their 
attacks upon the fortress of our faith. He very justly denies, 
and endeavors to refute the celebrated maxim of Lord 
Shaftsbury, author of the Characteristics, that ridicule is the 
test of truth. It would be singular, indeed, if that species of 
wit could be the criterion of truth, which appears under all 
the various forms of irony, sarcasm, raillery, burlesque, 
buffoonery, humour, mimicry, caricature, jeering, banter, 
badinage, and innumerable others, separated from these by 
shades of thought to be depicted in no other language but the 
French. Would any one expect to decipher the lineaments 
of truth, under the distorted features and coarse colorings of 
caricature. We might as well look in the rough daubings 
ofa sign-post, for the delicate touches and just expressions 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo, Warburton falls upon 
Shaftsbury, Kaims and Akenside in his usual pell-mell style 
of literary warfare. They all, the Bishop included, seem to be 
aiming at the truth, but not one to have exactly hit the mark. 
First, Shaftsbury maintains, nothing is ridiculous, except 
what is deformed; nor is anything proof against raillery, 
except what is handsome and just; and therefore, it is the. 
hardest thing in the world to deny fair honesty the use of this 
weapon, which can never bear an edge against herself. One 
may defy the world to turn bravery or generosity into ridi- 
cule; a man must be soundly ridiculous, who, with all the 
wit imaginable, would go about to ridicule wisdom, or laugh 
at honesty and good manners! Here Shaftsbury confirfes his 
assumptions in behalf of ridicule, to the use which js to be 
*3 
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made of it by “‘fair honesty,’ and to such an employment of 
this keen and pliant weapon no one could devise a reasonable 
objection. But what is the task it performs in the hands of 


dishonesty and vice. Isa sense of the ridiculous, and the 


talent of exposing objects to contempt and laughter unsuscep- 
tible of abuse? If so, itis the only property of our nature 
which stands in this predicament. Reason, imagination, the 
affections, the conscience, and every quality of mind or body 
may be perverted, and have been perverted, by mankind to 
purposes of vice and mischief, and how has the power of ridi- 
cule obtained an exemption from those laws that regulate 
all the other properties of our nature? But, says his Lord- 
ship, ‘‘one may defy the world to turn bravery or generosity 
into ridicule, and the man must be soundly ridiculous, who 
with all the wit imaginable, would go about to ridicule wis- 
dom or laugh at honesty and good manners.”? ‘To this Bishop 
Warburton answers with conclusive force of argument: “Yes, 
ridiculous, indeed to laugh at bravery, generosity, wisdom, 
honesty or good manners as such, but why need you gentle- 
men, when it is but showing them with overcharged and 
distorted features, to laugh at your ease? Call them but 
temerity, prodigality, gravity, simplicity, foppery, and as 
you have often experienced, the business is done and the 
ridicule is complete.’? This is a complete refutation of 
Shaftsbury’s position as far as it tends to show that the 
virtues and perfections of our nature cannot be held up to 
ridicule. Of consequence, ridicule scannot be the test, or 
infallible test of truth, beauty or propriety. ‘To maintain 
such a doctrine, is equivalent to the declaration, that a pain- 
ter could not so exhibit the face of a beautiful woman, that 
it would be an object of merriment. Hogarth in his paintings, 
and Butler in his Hudibras, have displayed the form this 
instrument can exert in the cause of virtue; but has not Vol- 
taire shown its worst perversions in his Candide that is aimed 
at one of the finest maxims of science as well as piety, and 
in his La Pucelle, which inflicts atrocious wounds upon morals 
and decency? But it needs no detail of argument to prove, 
that a talent for ridicule may be as readily enlisted in the 
*service of vice as virtue. Like all our other powers, it was 
_ Awe us by the Creator for beneficent purposes, and may be 
irected to the promotion of our welfare and enjoyment. To 
it we are indebted for a large share of that wit and pleasantry 
in conversation and writing, which exhilirate the intercourses 
of life, and expel languor and dejection from our hours of 
study, retirement and relaxation. Its objects undoubtedly are, 
errors, whimsies, and fooleries of the understanding, moral 
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deformities of character, and improprieties, indecencies, and 
indecorums in manners. When Dr. Akenside asserts, “that it 
is evident beyond all contradiction, that we have a natural 
sense or feeling of the ridiculous, and that a good reason may 
be assigned to justify the Supreme Being for bestowing it,” 
he is right; but wrong when he adds, ‘that ridicule is not 
concerned with mere speculative truth and falsehood, but 
with actions and passions, good and evil, beauty and deform- 
ity.”? ‘And does not an absurd proposition,”’ answers Warbur- 
ton, ‘‘as freqnently afford materials for ridicule as an absurd 
action??? In confirmation of this view of the Bishop, we 
remark, that nothing could furnish richer materials for 
ridicule than absurd theories or whimsical disquisitions in 
philosophy and literature. We have specimens of this kind 
in Buffon’s account of the mode in which the planets were 
formed by concussions of comets against the sun; in the plan 
of Maupertius to dissect the heads of giants in order to make 
discoveries in the mind, and in Rousseau’s defence of savage 
life in preference to that which is civilized. The whole of 
the Martinus Scriblerus, the finest monument of classic 
wit extant, consists in exposing speculative fooleries. Dr. 
Akenside, therefore, although he has written with great ability 
upon the topic, is wrong in asserting that ridicule cannot 
derive its materials of pleasantry from abstract propositions, 
but from actions and passions, good and evil, beauty and 
deformity. In all cases, to use his own language, if it cannot 
supply the place of reason, it can ‘‘aid its tardy steps,” in 
the pursuit of truth and exposure of error, in revealing beau- 
ties and deformities in human character and manners, and 
in overwhelming vice and folly with complete shame and 
discomfiture. 

After this investigation of the subject, the following obser- 
vations of Lord Kaims will appear singular: ‘This dispute 
has produced a celebrated question—Whether ridicule be or 
be not a test of truth?—which, says he, stated in accurate 
terms, is, whether the sense of ridicule be the proper test for 
distinguishing ridiculous objects from those which are not 
so.”” According to Lord Kaims, then, to ask whether ridicule 
be the test of truth, is equivalent to asking, whether the sense 
of the ridiculous be the sense of the ridiculous: for what is 
the sense of the ridiculous but the “test for distinguishing 
ridiculous objects from those which are not sor”? But how, 
from this ‘‘accurate statement,” he could leapover an impass- 
able gulf, to the conclusion, that ridicule is not only the 
test, but the sole test, of truth, is not conceivable. + Take as 
a refutation of this principle, ‘that ridicule is the only test of 
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truth,’ the propositions of Euclid’s Elements. The three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. We wish 
to test the truth of this theorem: Has ridicule any thing to 
do with it? Does not this case show conclusively, that with 
genuine truth ridicule has, in fact, nothing to do; since the 
purer and more demonstrative it becomes, the further is it 
removed out of her sphere of action? Truth lies within the 
dominions to be traversed only by the purest reason. If it be 
mingled with errors, or disgraced with fooleries, ridicule 
may detect them, like those menstrua in chemistry, which 
separate the pure gold from the dross; but, of itse!f, can 
neither make discovery of it, nor estimate its value when 
found. In speculative matters, therefore, it would be much 
more accurate to say, that ridicule is the test of error, as this 
is the aliment upon which it feeds. 

Finally—Bishop Warburton, who has discussed this sub- 
ject with more than his usual ability, appears to have fallen 
into the slight mistake of undervaluing this delightful pro- 

erty of our nature, and too greatly abridging the sphere of 
its usefulness. He denominates ridicule, the paltry buffoon, 
mimick of reason, and fool that plays the madman in presence 
of the kingly power of reason, while its use is compared to 
the employment of poisons and stilettos. Now these images, 
certainly, all denote itxabuses. There can be no doubt, that 
a sense of the ridiculous, and the offices it has performed in 
the world, have been highly salutary. What noble tasks 
were accomplished by it, in the cases of the Don Quixotte of 
Cervantes, of the Hudibras, by Butler,*of the Tale of a Tub, 
by Swift, and of the Dunciad, by Pope? Without the em- 
ployment of this keen corrective of folly, science would at 
all times be overrun with crudities and whimsies, literature 
with pedantry and false tastes, and manners with foppery 
and affectation. Warburton would separate from its attacks 
all the grave and important topics of morality and religion. 
Any of the great truths in these will ever be found impreg- 
nable against all its assaults. But we must first determine 
that they are great and important truths. How is this fact 
to be ascertained? certainly by reason; but reason is fallible, 
and at one time admits doctrines which at another it denies 
and repudiates. Atone time, the exclamation was,‘ greatis 
Diana of the Ephesians,” at another her honors are trampled in 
the dust. At one time the christian church deifies the Popes, 
worships saints and images, and believes in transubstantiation 
and purgatory, at another holds these tenets as the most gross 
superstitions. While, therefore, all doctrine however interest- 
ing and important are in process of investigation, and even 
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after the erring reason of man has admitted them into its creed, 
no sufficient cause can be assigned why they should not be 
subjected to every test, when fairly applied, which shall tend 
to ascertain their solidity, and separate them from all the 
dross of error that may be commingled with their pure ore. 
Reason is undoubtedly, the true test of truth, as it alone can 
determine the validity or invalidity of the proofs by which it 
is supported, but ridicule if legitimately and virtuous! 
employed may expose error, morai deformity of all kinds, 
literary frippery, extravagance and folly, and all the nameless 
vices, indecencies, improprieties, and indecorums of behavior. 
Like the freedom of speech and the press in our political 
affairs, although it may be miserably abused, it must be indul- 
ged from a consideration of the numerous benefits and 
pleasures it affords. 


October 4. Tue ArcumENT. 


We now come to the opening of the argument in the 
Divine Legation. In this part of the work - Warburton 
displays that same tendency to paradox, which afterwards 
vitiates and weakens his whole performance. He cannot 
bestow encomiums upon the internal evidence of christianity, 
except at the expense of the external. In this fault he has 
been imitated by some more recent writers who have none 
of his pretensions to learning or superiority. It is certain 
that the modes of proof, the internal and external evidence, 
are indissolubly connected together, and each one necessary 
to the perfection and credibility of the other. Among the 
external evidences of christianity, when contradistinguished 
from the internal, are included miracles, prophecies, the 
rapid progress of the early faith, the Hig wari of Pagan and 
foreign writers, the monuments which have perpetuated the 
facts recorded in scripture, upon which its institutions are 
founded, and all kinds of proof which have no reference 
to the character, spirit and inward principles or moral organ- 
ization, if I may speak so, of the religion itself. Its internal 
evidences, imply all that proof of its divine original, which 
is derived from the character of its founders and promulgers. 
The difficulties over which they triumphed; the suffering they 
endured, the divine purity and excellence of its doctrines and 
precepts,, its adaptation as a system to the principles of human 
nature, the wonderful accordance between the old dispensation 
and the new, considering the one as preparatory to the other, 
the harmony between the word of God and his works. To 
these last may be added the argument urged in the Divine 
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Legation, that the great Jewish lawgiver would not have 
omitted the doctrine of a future state, the sanction to which 
all other legislators and sages appealed, had he not confided in 
the support of a supernatural theocracy or an extraordinary 
providence. Now, admitting the utmost force which can be 
allowed to the accumulated mass of internal evidence can it 
be compared in its influence upon the mind, and as creden- 
tials of divine revelation to the performance of miracles and 
completion of prophecies, which last amount to retrospective 
and prospective miracles? Ifan ambassador was sent to a 
foreign Court, what would it avail him to speak to its sovereign 
of the excellence of his own character, of his sufferings in his 


journey, of the fitness to be discerned in his instructions and ' 


orders, to the reputation his court had acquired for probity 
and uprightness, unless he bore with him documents impres- 
sed with the seal and signature of the authority which 
commissioned him. The only incontestible seal and signature 
which we can conceive as given by Heaven to any mission 
which it authorizes, is the power of achieving miracles. 
Between these and the noblest efforts of mere human powers, 
there are broad and clear lines of distinction, as perceptible 
to the savage as the sage, to the illiterate as thelearned. Can 
this be justly affirmed of the internal evidence? Are there 
clear lines of distinction between the utmost efforts of the 
Auman mind, in attaining to excellence of moral character, 
in sustaining suffering to accomplish a useful object in 
promulging a pure system of doctrines and accommodating it 
to the nature of man, and even in conducting a whole dispen- 
sation upon a new plan, a plan from which are excluded the 
ordinary expedients of lawgivers and that of a scheme devised 
and executed by divine intelligence? We know for a 
certainty that miracles cannot be performed by any power 
less than that of the Deity, because they imply a suspension or 
violation of the laws of nature, and it is absurd to suppose, 
that any otherbeing but he whoestalished these laws can con- 
travene them. But can any one say, that the hand of God is 
invisible in any of those facts or particulars, upon which the 
internal evidence of christianity is founded. If any one 
should think so, his conceptions of such matters must be very 
variant from those entertained by the writers both of the old 
and new testament since they constantly appeal to the 
signs and wonders performed by Moses and the Prophets, by 
Christ and his Apostles as the most incontestible proofs of 
their heavenly mission. We conclude, therefore upon the 
whole that Bishop Warburton has erred and discovered a 
prurient propensity to novelty and paradox, in giving a pre- 
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ference to the internal evidence above that which is external. 
If his intentions did not, his language assuredly justified, the 
reprehensions cast upon this portion of his work, and his 
doctrine in this particular, by Bishop Smallwood, The form 
into which he would model the system of our faith, would 
fortify and strengthen it upon some quarters, while upon 
others, it would not only render it more vulnerable but abso- 
lutely incapable of defence. Although Bishop Smallwood, 
was undoubtedly mistaken in representing the whole of that 
internal evidence which Warburton considered as overbalan- 
cing the external, as comprised simply in thé morality of the 
ospel, yet the full weight of the Bishop’s accusation against 
Eimn falls with equal force upon his doctrine, however com- 
prehensive may be his views of the items included under the 
denomination of the internal evidence! These never can be 


made to bear any comparison to the external, in corroborating 
the proof of a divine mission. 


QUERIES. 


Why such our efforts to remove the screen 
That hides the future from our eager view, 
If it be proof of no immortal scene 

Of future life—that man shall live anew? 


And why this motive which the mind dotk feel, 
That leads us deep to dive in seas of thought 

W hose facts, like pearls the ocean-caves conceal, 
Lie hid where man but seeks to find them not? 


Say, why we strive a lustrous name tagain, 
And live in fame for vain ambition’s sake, 
If present time, with all its toils and pain, 
Bounded shall be by dark oblivion’s lake? 


J. E. S. 









LITERARY SMALL TALK. 







BY EDGAR A. POE, 


I nave had no little to do, in my day, with the trade of 
Aristarchus, and have even been accused of playing the Zoi- 
lus. Yet I cannot bring myself to feel any goadings of con- 
science for undue severity. Indeed my remorse lies some- 
what the other way. How often, in commendatory reviews 
of books, whose purpose, whose precision, or whose piety, 
rendered them equivocal objects of animadversion, have I 
. longed to close in the pregnant words of St. Austin, when 
speaking of the books of the Manichaans. ‘7am multi,’ 
says he, “tam grandes, tam pretiosi codices”—adding, as if 
aside, ‘“‘incendite omnes illas membranas.’’ 
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I have seen lately some rambling and nonsensical verses 
entitled ‘Political Squibs,” in which it appeared to me the 
author had blundered upon a title most appropriate, and been 
uilty, without knowing it, of a bit of erudition. Versus 

olitici, political, that is to say, city verses, was an appella- 
tion applied by way of ridicule to the effusions of certain a 
bards (such as Constantine Manasses, John Tzetzes, &c.) a 
i who flourished in the latter end of Rome, then so miscalled. 
ray Their verses (styled by T.eo Allatius from their easiness of 
a composition ‘‘common prosti‘utes’?) usually consisted of 
i fifteen feet, but, like those of Peter Pindar, made laws for 
i themselves as they went along. 
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Even a good Greek scholar might find himself puzzled by 
the following sentences. KavowZer Acur nurrepiu Ceorove, Biarop oie 
oyu, BnBnve Aopint, Hureparoper nv movator avvoo. 

The Greeks of the Eastern empire, in the tenth century, 
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made use of these and similar acclamations upon all occasions 
of public pomp. As evidence of the unlimited dominion of =~ 
their emperors, the expressions were repeated in Latin, Go- 






thic, Persian, French, and English. Constantine Porphyro- 
enitus, who wrote a ponipous and silly volume, reducing to 
orm and minutely detailing the ceremonies of the court, 
gives the above sentences as a specimen of the Latin. If we 
remember that the want of the v obliged the Greeks to use 0 
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as the nearest approach, the words, disregarding quantity, 
then read—Conservet Deus imperium vestrum—victor sis 
semper—-vivite Domini Imperatores in multos annos. Had 
Constantine preserved also the words of the English accla- 
mation, we should possibly, to-day, think them a droll speci- 
men of our language. 


Bulwer, in my opinien, wants the true vigor of intellect 
which would prompt him to seek, and enable him to seize 
truth upon the surface of things. He imagines her forever 
in the well. He is perpetually refining to no purpose upon 
themes which have nothing to gain, and every thing to lose 
in the process. He even condescends to ape the externals 
of a deep meaning, and will submit to be low rather than fail 
in appearing profound. It is this coxcombry which leads him 
so often into allegory and objectless personification. Does 
he mention “truth” in the most ordinary phrase?—she is, 
with a great T, Truth, the divinity. All common qualities 
of the mind, all immaterial or mental existences, are capi- 
talized into persons. That he has not yet discarded this 
senseless mannerism, must be considered the greater wonder, 
as the whole head of his little imitators have already taken it 
up. His ‘‘Last Days of Pompeii’ is ridiculously full of it. 
The same work, in its abundant allusions to Egyptian theo- 
logy, gives also, sufficient evidence of his love of the ‘‘far- 
fetched.” Is it indeed possible that he seriously believes one 
half of the abominable rigmarole put into the mouth of his 
philosopher Arbaces? I mean that rigmarole especially, which 
asserts the brute-worship of Egypt to have been deliberately 
intended as typical of certain moral and eo truths. If 
so, how little of the spirit of wisdom is here, with how vast 
a solicitude to seem wise! I remember, apropos to this sub- 
ject, that in the year 1096, there throrged to the first Cru- 
sade, in the train of Peter the Hermit, and more immediately 
in that of the fanatic Godescal, a herd of some two hundred 
thousand of the most stupid, savage, drunken, and utterly 
worthless of the people, whose genuine leaders in the expe- 
dition were a goat and a goose. These were carried in front, and 
to these, for no reason whatever, save beyond the mad whim o 
the mob, was ascribed a miraculous participation in the spirit 
of the Deity. Had this rabble founded an empire, we should, 
no doubt, have had them instituting a solemn worship of goat 
and goose, and Mr. Bulwer, with care, might have discovered 
in the goat a type of one species of deep wisdom, and in the 
goose a clear symbol of another. 

VOL. 11.—6 . 
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THE CAVE OF CHRYSTALS. 
A LEGEND OF TONGATABOO. 


BY REY. J. H. CLINCH. =: 


PART Iv. 





In briefest words he had conveyed 
His plan to that bold-hearted maid, 
And now he saw the needful hour 
Had come, that was totest its power— 
His first pursuers gaining fast, 
And still each inlet creek and bay 
Supplied new foes—he turned at last 
Straight to the rocks his vessel’s way; 
Till, at a bowshot from the shore, 
Sudden he dropped his well used oar, 
And hand in hand, the girl and he 
Stood for a moment in their barque, 
Then downward plunged beneath the sea, 
To ocean’s weedy caverns dark. 
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When their pursuers reached the spot, 

With toil and anger wild and hot, 

And found a tenantless canoe, 

Their rage to utter madness grew; 

And long they waited on the main, 
And lined for miles the rocky shore, : 

Yet saw their victims not again— q 
The youth and maiden rise no more! . 
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ai And where were they? Beneath a dome 
Of gorgeous beauty; Amilu 
Sat wringing from her locks the foam, 
And listening, whilst her lover drew 
A glowing picture of the pain ‘ 
Jehimna, by his rival slain, : 
Had planned for her and for her sire, 
To quench in blood his flaming ire— 
That for the scorn that she had shown, 
Her death should bitterly atone. 
if Then to her wondering ear he told, 
P How ina dark conspiracy, 
Her father had the chiefs enrolled, 
Their isle from thraldom’s chains to free; 
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And how her sire across the sea 

Had fled to shun the threatened woe, 
Which vile Jehimna’s treachery 

Had sought upon his race to throw. 
“And thou art safe my Amilu,” 

He said, “and here thou must abide, 
Until I can collect my crew, 

To bear thee o’er the distant tide, 
And meet thy sire; for till | vowed 

With life thy safety to obtain, 

He would not join the flying crowd, 

Who sought a refuge inthe main— 
Here thou art safe; and I will go ' 

When night o’er earth her robe shall throw, 
And for our flight the means provide 

And chance the hour for flight shall show. 
Meantime such food shall be supplied, 

As time and fortune may bestow.” 

He left the cave, and ere the sun 
Had half his daily labor done, 

He came again and with him brought 
Fruits quickly gathered from the shore, 
Wrapped in the mantle which he wore, 

And through the forests he had sought, 
And tightly in a reed confined, 

The well dried pith of some old tree 
To kindle light, and resinous rind 

Of pine, their fire and torch to be, 
And water fresh from chrystal well, 
Confined within a cocoa shell; 

And he had found some trusty friend, 
Who promised to the shore to send 
A fresh supply ot daily food, 

And oil of palm and sandal wood, 
And to procure a barque for flight, 

Filled with his followers at the cape, 
By mid-hour of a certain night, * 

With all that might ensure eseape. 


And thus' within that magic cave, 
Whose doorway lay beneath the wave, 
That noble youth and Amilu 
Lived till the moon again was new; 
And he, meantime, with vows of love, 

Had sought that virgin heart to win— 
Such vows the breast must ever move 

That holds a willing heart within— 
And she was moved—for ere that eve 
Had come that was to see them leave 
The happy cave, young Amilu, 

With many a blush and many a sigh, 
Had owned a love, which could not die, 
For him whose well-tried faith she knew. 











A CHAPTER ON COCKNEYS. 


BY A LONDONER.- 


Reaver! hath it ever chanced to thee, to encounter one of 
those curious specimens of the genus homo, a genuine Cock- 
ney? If thou hast never wandered from thine own magnifi- 
cent land, unto the far wave-girt isle—the natale solum of 
thy pilgrim forefathers—we can answer for thee, for there 
only, is it to be found in perfection. Transplanted from his 
native soil, the Cockney loses caste at once, and though he 
may retain some of the broad features of his species, yet the 
various and peculiar shades of character, which have procured 
him at home so positive an identity, speedily degenerate. 
It would seem that a London fog is the only atmosphere in 
which the genus can flourish, either vigorously or securely. 

For the benefit of all who may be desirous of some inform- 
ation on this interesting topic, we will essay a description of 
the prominent features of Cockneyism—although to do the 
subject full justice would require the pen of a Neal* or a Boz. 

A genuine, bona fide €ockney—must be born in a certain 
portion of the good city of London, where, from his natal 
chamber, he can distinctly hear the chimes of Bow Church 


bells—a venerable edifice, the name of which is doubtless — 


familiar to most of our readers, from its ‘associations with the 
veritable history of Whittington. 


“A queere quainte wighte ’y was—as I heere telle, 
Cockney yclept—borne neere unto Bow Belle.” 


Thus runneth the couplet of an old English rhymester, in 
manifest allusion to this tradition. There are, however, scat- 
tered all over the metropolis, many, who from congeniality of 
taste and sentiment, are denominated Cockneys, by courtesy: 
and this circumstance has led to the idea, that all the inha- 
bitants of the great city, are entitled to the distinction. This 
is not the case. ‘Est pulchrum locatu, inter illustres viros;” 
but a large portion of the Londoners have not the remotest 
claim to the honors of Cockneyism. 





*Joseph C. Neal—the talented author of “Charcoal Sketches”—and 
Editor of “The Pennsylvanian,” Philadelphia. 
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The empire of Cockaigne is limited in extent to some two 
or three miles—but its population is remarkably dense—it 
contains probably from 50 to 60 thousand legitimate citizens. 
Their vernacular has long been a knotty theme for philo- 
logical conjecture,—it is, however, now pretty generally 
conceded to be of Anglo-Saxon origin, though there are still 
some savants who maintain it to be entirely foreign,—assert- 
ing that it was introduced into England by Ching-Hum-Pho, 
a learned traveller from the interior of the celestial empire. 
However this may be, certain it is, that among the various 
dialects of Great Britain, the language of Cockaigne is sui 
generis. There is an aristocracy and democracy of Cockney- 
ism, as—with all deference to Mr. Jefferson—there is in 
every thing; but the democracy is by far the most numerous 
class. As they have peculiar customs and language, so there 
are certain occupations which they seem to have monopolized. 
Among these in the democracy, the most popular are coster- 
mongering, street-sweeping, and hostlering. The coster- 
monger, with his donkey, ‘“‘vot vont go,” combines all the 
characteristics of his tribe in an eminent degree. Intense 
vulgarity, relieved by a considerable portion of native wit, 
and humor, a sly vein of sarcasm, and a supreme contempt 
for soap and water, constituted authorities, and existing in- 
stitutions—are the prominent features of his character. The 
term costermonger, may not be perfectly intelligible to my 
readers; be it known, therefore, that it signifies a vender of 
vegetables. Those who are fortunate enough to possess a 
donkey, employ that useful —— in carrying their commo- 
dities, sometimes in panniers and sometimes in small carts; 
while others, who are unblessed with this luxury, are fain to 
= up with common hand-barrows. Donkeys, carts, and 

and-barrows, are all made subservient to the purposes of 
their proprietors, in other ways than for their ostensible ends. 

The owner of a ‘“‘hanimal and wehickle” observes a grave 
benevolent-looking personage approaching him, whom he 
shrewdly suspects to be of a merciful disposition—probably 
a disciple of Mr. Martin’s, and he immediately commences 
belaboring his ass most lustily. ‘The gentleman expostulates 
with him on the inhumanity of this proceeding. ‘Vell, sir,” 
says the Cockney, ‘‘hif as ow -you dosent like to see this 
ere hanimal hiltreated—as you calls it—pr’aps you'll stand 
a tannee or a tivy to buy im some hoats—’cos as ou he’s un- 
cimmon /obstinate ven he’s ungry; an’ trade’s werry bad at 
this ere present reading,’ ‘But, my good man,” replies the 
gentleman, ‘‘there are Jaws to protect dumb animals from 
cruelty.’ “Vell, I’ll be blowed!” exclaims the Cockhey, in 
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well feigned indignation, cudgelling his unlucky brute with 
redoubled vigor, ‘that’s vat I calls cutting it pretty fat— 
that ere is! Vy didn’t that eer sivell cire, the Ducke of 
Devonshire* say, as ow hevry body ad a rights to do vat they 
likes vith their hown? and vill you go for to Ainsinivate, as 
this ere hanimal haint my propertyr Vell, I’m blowed—” 
«Well, well,’’ interrupts the amiable Martinite, ‘I have no 
time to argue with you. If this trifle will induce you to be 
more merciful to your beast, I shall think it well spent.’ 
*<In course, it vill,’’ replies the Cockney, clutching the prof- 
fered coin, ‘‘an’ werry appy I ham to hoblige you, sir; an’ 
has to the hanimal, Lor’ bless you, though I wallops him, 
I’m werry fond on him; haint I, Neddy?” and, with a know- 
ing leer, he moves off chuckling over his successful chica- 
nery. But the street sweeper has the most certain and 
efficacious system of finance. He establishes himself at a 
certain crossing regularly, every Sunday; and, of course, 
becomes acquainted with a number of the wayfarers to and 
from their respective places of worship—and woe be to those 
who neglect to pay him tribute. The sweeper never fails to 
mark his sense of the omission, by managing with a dex- 
terous movement of his broom, to bespatter a goodly portion 
of dust or mud upon the garments of the offender. In such 
cases, he is always profuse in apologies, and assurances that 
it was ‘‘quite a Aacejdent;”? but there is a sly sarcastic 
expression on his countenance, which gives the lie to his 
professions. The true state of the case is generally pretty 
well understood, and people are usually content to purchase 
the good will of the street sweeper, atthe easy rate of a few 
coppers weekly. 

There was at one time considerable rivalry among the 
members of this popular Cockney profession, as to the pro- 
prietorship or particular stands; and numerous sanguinar 
battles were fought in consequence, to the vast delight of “the 
great unwashed,” alias the mob, and the terror and annoyance 
of respectable peace-loving citizens. The different parish au- 
thorities, with that lynx-eyed zeal and vigilance which is the 
distinguishing trait in the character of municipal functionaries 
all over the world—observing these bloody feuds, met in sol- 
emn conclave to ponder on the subject, and after stimulatin 
their judgments, by plentiful inspirations of Turtle and old 
Port, they unanimously agreed, that so indecorous a state 
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* A sentiment expressed by his Grace of Devonshire, in the House of 
Lords, much commented on by the Radicals and Whigs. 
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of things, should not be permitted to endure—and various 
sage schemes of reform were proposed and discussed, but a 
matter of so grave importance was not to be hastily considered, 
consequently two or three years were given to legislate on 
the subject, and at length it was enacted: That no person or 
persons should presume to follow the occupation of street 
sweeper without first obtaining permission from the parish au- 
thorities to which he or they belonged—and any person contu- 
meliously disregarding this ordinance, was subjected to the 
pains and penalties of vagrancy. Civic wisdom, renowned 
as is its fame, has seldom shone more brilliantly than in this 
affair, for while it regulated the important profession in ques- 
tion, it obtained for itself a new species of patronage. Com- 
missioners were appointed for the examination of appplicants, 
and particular districts awarded to the successful ones. 
Scandal indeed whispers that these courts were not always 
conducted upon the purest principles, the lots being sold to 
the best bidder, without much regard to qualification. But 
doubtless this report originated in the malice of some factious 
discontented ex-professors whom the new system had cava- 
lierly knocked out of office. At any rate the system has 
worked well, and the profession throughout inaheiieen is 
excellently arranged and increases steadily in power, impor- 
tance, 4 respectability. 

But enough on this theme,—it is time that now we speak 
of the aristocracy of Cockaigne. The aristocratic cockney 
has most of the native qualifications of the democratic—he is 
as essentially vulgar—his language is as unique, and he has 
the same species of shrewd cunning. But he is not so 
positively low, he entertains a commonly favorable idea of 
the utility of soap and water, and a tolerable respect for the 
outward decencies of society—there is an air of would be 
gentility about him a sort of shadowy misty civilization. He 
is outrageously loyal, a furious supporter of church and state, 
about which it is ten to one he knows no more than Ross did 
of the Northwest passage. Nor does he wish to do so 
—he prides himself on unconditional reverence of the 
powers that be, his attachments are like that of Shakspeare’s 
fat knights, for the true prince: ‘Instinct, sheer instinct.” 

The aristocratic cockney is generally a substantial shop- 
keeper—a tallow chandler, cheesemonger, or the like, and his 
true element is behind his counter—but he is apt to cajole 
himself into the idea that his tastes are pastoral, and his 
prime hobby is his country house, or ‘“‘willa,’’ as he calls it, 
whither he retires every Saturday night, spending Sunday mi- 
serably in desperate efforts to fancy himself happy. We once 
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knew so good a ee of this genus, that we cannot for- 
bear a sketch of him, for the edification of our readers. He 
indeed had sprung from the democratic body, but at the time 
we knew him, he had abjured his ancestry in toto. 

Oliver Oliphat commenced life, after a wholesome course 
of workhouse discipline, in the humble capacity of a fat man— 
a calling which we forgot to mention with others as common 
among democratic cockneys. His vocations consisted in 
ee aeaggar the streets and collecting the scourings of the 

itchen. Oliver toiled steadily for some years and being a 
shrewd fellow he managed to raise means of establishing 
himself in a tallowchandlering business—in a small way, 
in this undertaking he prospered, growing fat upon the spoils 
of his fat, until at length he became a thriving tradesman, 
and lived both literally and figuratively upon the fat of the 
land. 

In the days of his probation Oliver had stood clear of the 
shoals of matrimony, but as soon as he found himself master 
of a snug business worth some 5 or 600£ per annum, he laid 
vigorous siege to the affections of a blooming dame, a cook in 
an Alderman’s kitchen from whom he had formerly obtained 

eat bargains in the fat line. Report whispered that even 
at that period some amorous passages had passed between 
them; at all events, certain it is, the lady very soon surrendered 
heart and hand to her melting swain, and Oliver, happy soul, 
bore her in triumplt to ‘‘Minerva cottage Hislington’’—a 
curious compound of brick and mortar he had built, wherein 
to spend his happy honeymoon. It was marvellous how soon 
the cidevant cook became transformed into a would-be fine 
lady, she would faint at the very sight of a spit and would 
rather have been broi/ed herself than hear the name of a grid- 
iron. Oliver was not quite pleased with his better half’s 
supreme contempt for domestic duties—but he was consoled 
in the belief that she did the honors of his house in good style, 
and that she was ‘‘a real lady,” and certainly if expense and 
extravagance were any criterions of her claim to that title it 
could not reasonably have been denied her. 

In process of time Oliver became a happy father, and Mrs. 
Oliphat employed a penny-a-line poet to provide a classical 
and aristocratic name for ‘‘the sole daughter of their house 
and line;’’ accordingly she was christened “Thalia Mel- 
pomene,” and Minerva cottage rang with jubilee on the oc- 
casion. At the time of our-acquaintance with the family this 
young lady was in her sixteenth year—and in her parents’ 
opinion a perfect prodigy. And so she was—she daubed 
things, by courtesy, called flowers—executed (Quere—mur- 
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dered) overtures on the piano—and professed a passion for 
Shakspeare—which, Mrs. Oliphat was accustomed saga- 
ciously to remark ‘“‘vas’nt to be vondered hat, considering 
the ladies she vas named arter.” 

Oliver had originally been a violent radical, but as he used 
frequently to observe ‘‘circumstances halters cases’—and 
as his worldly affairs prospered his principles gave way, un- 
til at length upon purchasing fifty acres of fine land in Essex 
he settled into a thorough going tory—railed at Hume and 
Cobbett—idolized Peel and “Vellington,”’ and talked of the 
“landed hinterests,” and our “hinwaluable institutions.” 
We remember once meeting the worthy cockney bustling 
through Cheapside, apparently in a state of great excitement 
and as soon as he observed us, he had us by the button.‘* Ah! 
Mr. ” said he, with a most lugubrious expression of 
countenance, ‘Ou har you—hawful times these ere, sir—I’ve 
just come from a meeting—them radicals is a going it a little 
too strong—that ere rascal Cobbett vas spouting his rewolu- 
tionary doctrines like a good ’un. Hits my opinion, sir, 
the govarnment’s wery much to blame that they does’ent ang 
that feller—an Ume (Hume) an Unt, (Hunt) an alf a dozen 
more along vith em. Ve gentry hought to keep together, ve 
hought, sir, That ere Cobbett vas blaguarding the Bank of 
Hengland—now I says the bank’s a werry hexcellent bank— 
an so does hevry body vats got hany money to put in it. 
Vats such a chapas he know about it. And there he blowed 
we! at the debt too—blow him—nobody don’t howe *im 
nothing—the debt’s the wery bulwark hof our liberties, as 
hour county member very justly remarked—an hif ve howed 
twice as much, ve should be twice as vell Aoff.’’ 

Here Oliver paused in an ecstasy of patriotic furor. 

“The gentlemen are certainly rather violent in the expression 
of their opinions, Mr. Oliphat,” said we; ‘but liberty of thought 
and speech, you know, is the privilege of every freeman.””—~ 
‘‘Not ven they thinks and speaks as them radicals does—it 
had’nt hought to be,”’ replied the logical Oliver; and some of 
our readers will probably think, there was a good deal of 
modern moral and political philosophy in the remark. 

‘An the fellers is a getting so himpedent,” continued he: 
“yy, the hother day, a chap called on me, and hasked for my 
wote on the radical hinterest.” 

“Impossible,’’ exclaimed we, ‘‘so well as your sentiments 
are known.” 

Fact, sir; but I gave it ’im vith a wengeance. Sir, says I, 
you wants my wote does you, says I; I vish you may get it, 
says I—a putting my finger to my nose—TI vish so too, sir, 
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says he; vell, says I, can you go for to give hany sort of a 
guess of the hanswer I’m a going to make your wery singu- 
lar request? Can’t say as I can, says he, but wentures to 
ope it vill be a favorable von. Does you, says I, vell then 
its just see this—I’ll see you damned first, and that ere’s 
plain Henglish.” 

«Capital,» cried we, “that was supporting your principles 
with proper spirit.” 

**Vas’nt it though—I rather think that ere feller vished he 
adnt spoke,” and here the doughty conservative laughed long 
and loud—his good humour returning with the complacent 
feeling of gratified vanity. 

«Vell, Mr. ,”’ resumed he, “I arnt time to talk Aany 
more habout these ere things just now, but I shall be wery 
appy to see you at Minerva Cottage; Thalia Melpomene says 
she vants you to tell her something about a Mr. Goty—you 
know Mr. Goty, don’t you—he wrote a book called ‘The 
Sorrows of Verter.’ Thaly says as she Aadores im, and is 
wery foud of veeping over the sorrows of that ere Mr. Ver- 
ter—can’t see Aany fun in crying hover a book myself— 
but Mrs. Oliphat says its the vay vith tender arts—an Thaly’s 
is wery tender; now don’t forget to come Mr. , and 
so saying off bustled Mr. Oliphat to rail at Hunt and Cobbett 
and to lament the dangers of our “‘hinvaluable hinstitutions”’ 
to the next good listener he could find. 

Thus ends our Chapter on Cockneys. If any there be 
who desire to know mofe of them than our limits have al- 
lowed us to record—is it not written in many of the right 
pleasant and merry sketches of Charles Dickens—otherwise 
Boz—to the good things of which we most heartily commend 
them. T. R. H. 
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Fe Come, tread with me yon changeful dells, 

2 Where beauty into grandeur swells, 

b Where the chafed stream, conflicting hoarse, 

Bs O’erleaps the mounds that barred its course, 

x And threatening wild, with gathered wrath 
Rolls sullen on its rocky path. : 


That cliff! methinks the Indian ery 
Peals from its summit shrill and high; 
Back sweeps the past! the Indian foe 
Sinks weltering in the depths below, 
While peering o’er those ledges steep, 
Stern watch the lynx-eyed victors keep. 


See’st thou yon hills, so bold and sheen, 
With coronet of ever-green? 
See’st thou close nestling at their feet, 
A village with its fair retreat, 
Where engines clash, with labor glowing, 
And Toil, to Wealth, the way is showing? 
There, erst, in childish sports I strayed, 
Amid an unshorn thicket’s glade, 
And pleased, from tangled herbage drew 
The Indian posey’s mottled hue, 
Hare-bells and violets, sweetly blue, 
Or columbines, with purple died, 
Or rich lobelia’s crimson pride. 


Press on, press on—for see how near 
The city’s loftier domes appear, 
Its roofs in strange confusion blending, 
Its hallowed spires to heaven ascending, 
Its sails their snowy whiteness lending . 
To the broad river’s curving sweep, 
Which half in shadow seems to sleep. 


Far forests rise, in solemn line, 
As if the bending skies to join; 
Green fields thei~ ample robes extend, 
To catch the treasures that descend, 
When loaded trees their blossoms fling, 
Swept by the vernal zephyr’s wing. 


Ask ye what spell doth linger here, 
To make this scenery doubly dear? 


Go ask of him who ne’er repines, 
Where Hecla’s fire volcanic shines— 
Of him, who dead to comfort dwells 
~In cold Labrador’s ice bound cells— 
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TO VIOLANTE IN ABSENCE. 


Of him, who clingsto Afric’s strand, 
Like infant to a mother’s hand; 

The Switzer ask, whose cabin rude, 
Like bird’s nest, hangs o’er rock or flood— 
The Cambrian, climbing ledges steep, 
His famished mountain goats to keep; 
Ask the Siberian boor, who knows 
The horrors of the arctic snows; 

Or the swarth islanders, who hear 
The dread Pacific thundering near;— 
Yes, ask of all: and when they say, 

“This is my spot of birth,” ‘ 
Then will ye know, what charm hath made 
To me, yon well remembered glade, 

River and rock, and greenwood shade, 
The Paradise of Earth. 
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TO VIOLANTE, IN ABSENCE. | 


BY W. G. SIMMS. 


Sab.y, sweet Violante, the yellow moon, 
When thou art absent from me, and alone 
I tread the ocean’s marge, 
Goes up into the Heavens; 
I see not then her srnile, 
I feel that she is cold. 


Sullen, and with a voice in such an hour, 
That moves my heart to sorrow, rolls the wave 
Against the yielding shore, 
Monotonously stern; 
Its melodies all gone, 3 
Its tones no longer sweet. 
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Nor has the breeze, which we so oft have wooed— 
As bending with light wing above the seas, 
Now stooping to the wave, 
Now soaring to the sky, 
Then absent from my sight— 
A gladness for my sense. 


All things receive their loveliness from thee— 
This perfect lesson love receives from love— 
And vainly would the sky, 
The sea, the breathing air, 
Charm with one sweeter sound, 4 
The spirit seeking there. ri 


It is the prayer of Nature then, that thou, 
Lest that I do her wrong with my report, 
: Sweet Violante, should be, 
When that I wateh the moon, 
Or trace the sounding shore, 
A watcher there with me, 
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: Ir was on a fine spring morning, some years since, that l 
¥ found myself in one of those nuisances which, for the conve- 
: nience of the patient public, so long plied between New York 
and Long Island: I mean an old Brooklyn steam-boat— 
now, thanks to the enterprise of a few individuals, replaced 
4 by commodious and neat ferry-boats. Asit is my disposition 
: to seek always for the hidden good in every apparent evil, 
and from the most uncomfortable situations to extract, at 
least, amusement, I turned my attention to the study of the 
. human face divine as exhibited in the dirty, crowded cabin. 
4 In such an assemblage as is usually found in such places, 
there must be, of necessity, alarge proportion of insignificant, 
inexpressive, and disagreeable countenances; but the eye 
that seeks for the beautiful and the good can seldom roam 
through a crowded circle without finding, at least, one brow 
on which it may rest with pleasure. On the morning, in 
question, I was struck with the exceeding beauty of a head 
immediately opposite me. A group of two or three persons 
stood between me and the individual that had attracted my 
attention, so that I could see nothing but the head—and I 
certainly never saw a more exquisite specimen of male 
beauty. It seemed like a vivification of one of Vandyke’s 
magnificent portraits. The dark, clear complexion—the 
finely chiselled features—the superb curve of the crimson 
lips—the broad arch of the expansive forehead, and the full, 
dark eyes, lighted up with an almost dazzling brilliancy, 
formed a combination of beauty, such as the old Italian 
masters may have sometimes beheld, when Venice was the 
ocean queen, and her children among the fairest as well as 
the noblest of the earth. The eyes were apparently fixed on 
r the glimpse of blue sky visible through the narrow window, 
while the marble stillness of the countenance, and almost 
rigid tranquillity of the features, made me feel as if I was, in 
very truth, gazing on some wondrous triumph of the painter’s 
art. While I looked, a sudden turn of the boat brought the 
full glare of the morning sun directly upon those singular 
eyes;-but the radiance, which fell with almost blinding power 
VOL, 11.—7 2 
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on the faces of those around, seemed to be to him but as the 
light of a farthing candle: his glance quailed not for an 
instant, even when it met the blaze of the meridian sun. My 
imagination was busily employed in weaving a fancy web, of 
romantic history, for this rarely gifted individual. But I 
was suddenly recalled to every day life by the arrival of the 
boat at the ferry, and the usual scramble to get on shore. I 
then perceived that this magnificent head had actually been 
wasted upon a miserable, shrunken, crooked figure, that 
might have personated Richard the third, as Stephen Kemble 
is said to have played Fallstaff ‘without stuffing.”” He was, 
evidently, ‘‘an unfortunate gentleman.”? His habiliments 
had certainly not been ‘‘made to order,’’ and had long since 
lost all claim to the gentility they might have possessed when 
he first received them in all the gloss of a Chatham street 
rifacciamento. Altogether he was a strange anomaly. If a 
whimsical sculptor should have joined the god-like head of 
Apollo to the distorted body of Vulcan, the effect could 
scarcely have been more grotesque. I amused myself as I 
walked up Fulton, with endeavoring to form some idea of 
what possible use the rare gift of beauty would ever be to this 
stray waif upon the world; but I could fancy it of no other 
utility, than to excite the sympathy of some good natured 
serving wench, when at some future day its possessor accom- 
panied Old Hays to Bridewell. 

About two years afterwards, I was spending a few weeks 
at the Springs, when the little community of fashionables 
was thrown into commotion by the arrival of a splendid 
carriage, with outriders, said to contain Son Altesse the 
Duke del Piombino. Any one that hasyever spent a week at 
Saratoga, will not easily forget the almost insane passion 
which is there exhibited for foreign fashions, and, above all, 
foreign titles. In fact, I have heard it seriously asserted, 
that a well trained ourang-outang, furnished with a title as 
a passport, and a meerschaum as an excuse for his silence, 
might obtain access to the ‘“‘best society’? of even our own 
proud city of Gotham, without much difficulty. The arrival 
of the Duke del Piombino created of course a very great 
sensation; and many an old-fashioned papa was teazed into 
a promise of making an effort to compass the Duke’s acquain- 
tance in the course of the day, that their daughters might 
have the honor of his hand in the evening dance. Never 
had Saratoga beheld a more splendid galaxy of beauty than 
that which graced the ball that night. Butalas! the blaze of 
charms was powerless. ‘The Duke was not present. Indeed 
his highness seemed determined to disappoint all calculation. 
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For three days he was too unwell to leave his room; and 
innumerable were the stone bottles of Congress water that 
were carried to that honored apartment. For three days his 
own six servants, and about half a dozen others belonging to 
the house, were kept constantly employed in attendance 
upon him. In the meantime curiosity was excited to an 
almost painful degree. The femmes de chambre belonging 
to the establishment endeavored to learn something from his 
servants, but with little success. His coachmen and out- 
riders were mere Irish hostlers picked up in New York, and 
his valet, the only one capable of giving any information, a 
stiff, formal Englishman with a strongly marked Jewish phy- 
siognomy, only stated that his master had left Europe incog- 
nito to avoid notoriety. 

On the evening of the third day he appeared at the tea-ta- 
ble. Every eye was fixed upon him as he entered the room, 
and even the gentlemen acknowledged that he was well wor- 
thy of attention. He was attired in the rich uniforni of an 
Austrian Colonel of Hussars and a short Spanish cloak of 
black velvet, such as we often see in theatrical costume, was 
flung carelessly over one shoulder; while the ladies did not 
fail to observe that the clasp of his cloak, together with his 
breastpin and ring were of diamonds. But picturesque as 
was his dress, it was scarcely noticed by those who were en- 
abled to obtain a view of his countenance. ‘The soft, lustrous 
eyes, the superb forehead, the exquisite mouth and the By- 
ronic chin of the noble Duke were exhaustless themes of ad- 
miration. His whiskers were quite unexceptionable,—his 
moustache was the very bow: of Cupid, and when some one 
ventured to hint that if his features were examined critically 
his nose would be found to be a little too aquiline,—a little 
too nearly approaching to the Jewish conformation, the sugges- 
tion was treated with such merited scorn as envy should al- 
ways receive. I gazed on him a long time with that dubious 
failing of half-recognition which sometimes haunts us like a 
remembered dream. I could not recollect that I had ever 
been in company with the Duke, and yet I was sure that his 
face was not unfamiliar to me. 

Great were the heart-burnings that night in the ball-room. 
His highness did not dance, but amused himself with watch- 
ing the many lovely forms that floated amid the mazes of 
the bewitching waltz. Many a bright eye grew brighter 
beneath his glance—many a fair cheek blushed ‘‘celestial rosy 
red”? as the dancer’s gossamer robe brushed the velvet trap- 
pings of the noble stranger, 
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The next day the Duke exhibited himself on horseback 
and thus afforded us an opportunity of observing his small 
and beautiful foot. His form was evidently diminutive, but 
the graceful cloak which seemed his constant companion for- 
bade us to discover its proportions, and all were willing to 
believe that where the Read was so fine and the extremities 
so well shaped the figure also must be good. As he rode 
slowly away the same vague feeling of recognition passed 
through my mind, and as he dismounted after his return I 
discovered the mystery. His horse, alarmed by some un- 
wonted sound, turned short round as he was about alighting 
and to avoid an appearance of awkwardness he was compelled 
to dismount with the sun full in his eyes. He raised his 
head and met the full blaze of light, without a momentary 
dropping of the eyelid; and this simple incident at once dis- 
sipated all my doubts. He was the strange individual I had 
met on board the steamboat—the handsome stranger. 

My ak get once aroused, I determined to watch the 
noble Duke very narrowly, and discover, if possible, the 
meaning of this surprising metamorphose. 1 found him 
gradually makiug himself acquainted with the loveliest 
among the females, and the richest among the men. His 
equipage and servants were always at the command of the 
ladies whom he honored with his admiration, and their 
brothers could not be so unreasonable as to object to an ac- 
quaintance with a man who displayed the decorations of in- 
numerable orders of ~knighthood—who hinted his consan- 
guinity with the blood royal of France; and, above all, who 
lost his money at billiards with so much grace and dignity. 

Among the belles of the season, Matilda Easton, the or- 
fe heiress of a Southern planter, was conspicuous. She 

ad visited the Springs under the protection of her aunt, a 
sentimental spinster of the old school, who doated on the 
productions of the ““Minerva Press,” and expected all kinds 
of romantic improbabilities from the charms of her bewitch- 
ing niece. Matilda was certainly a splendid creature, and 
with a little more self-distrust would have been a very lovely 
woman; but, born at the South, and surrounded by slaves 
from infancy she had learned to look upon herself as a sort 
of earthly divinity, whom men ought to worship rather than 
presume to love. She was just twenty, and in actual posses- 
sion of her immense fortune; it was no wonder, therefore, 
that the Duke singled her out as the object of his special at- 
tention. The undisguised delight with which Matilda enjoy- 
ed the triumph over her rivals, first made me doubt the better 


‘qualities of her nature. I, using the privilege of my years, 
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endeavored in vain to arouse her suspicions and awaken her 
to a full sense of the danger she was incurring in this inti- 
macy,—but she was too self-willed to listen to an old man’s 
caution, and nothing was left to me but to look on while the 
game was played. 

In the course of a short time the billiard-players found 
that the stranger could win money as amiably as he once lost 
it, and many a precipitate retreat from the summer abode of 
Fashion might be attributed to the grace with which the noble 
Duke presided over the table of Fortune. Manya young dandy, 
who had dealt out the highest encomiums on his Highness’ affa- 
bility, was obliged to add his regrets that a republican purse 
was quite insuflicient to support so aristocratic an acquain- 
tance. In the meantime the singular beauty of his coun- 
tenance seemed to serve him instead of a letter of credit, and 
wherever he went he was sure of being well received. 
“Why does he always wear that cloak?” I asked of Matilda, 
to whom he professed to have narrated many incidents in his 
life. ‘‘Oh, there is a very romantic story connected with it,” 
replied she, ‘‘but it was related to me under a promise of secre- 
cy; Ican tell you enough, however, to account for his always 
wearing it. While travelling through Calabria he was fortu- 
nate enough to rescue a Spanish Prince from the hands of 
banditti; in the sudden impulse of gratitude the Prince threw 
his own cloak, with its splendid diamond clasp, on the Duke’s 
shoulders, and exacted from him a promise never to appear 
without it until they should meet again.”? ‘‘How long since 
this romantic adventure occurred,”’ I asked. ‘‘About three 
years.” ‘*The Duke has been extremely careful of his royal 
gift, if he has been able to retain its first gloss for so long,” 
said I; but Matilda deigned no reply to my innuendo, and [ 
questioned her no farther. I remained an anxious, though 
not interested spectator of their proceedings until I learned 
that Matilda had broken off an engagement of a year’s stand- 
ing with her cousin, a promising lawyer in Charleston, and 
then in disgust I quitted the Springs. 

I had been but a few days at my old winter lodgings in the 
City Hotel, when I found the Duke of Piombino was among 
us. Matilda had returned to her splendid house near the 
Battery, and the Duke took up his abode in the vicinity, de- 
termined to follow up his advantage. Living in the house 
with him, I could not but observe the admirable manner in 
which he conducted his manceuvres. His fine horsemanship— 
his skill in music—his vast erudition—all were topics of 
praise in the circles where he visited, but I could not divest 
myself of the belief that equestrian skill was all that he ac- 
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tually possessed. The picturesque beauty of his attitude as 
he flung back the drapery of his short cloak; and, striking a 
few chords on the guitar, breathed ina low, sweet voice, some 
simple French or Spanish love song, was enough to disarm 
all criticism and many a sensible girl, charmed by the magic 
of his tones, forgot to ask whether they were the gift of na- 
ture, or the effect of cultivation. His reputation for learning 
he was careful not to endanger. Allusions to strange per- 
sonal adventures were much more common in his mouth than 

hilosophical discussions, and he had a tact seldom equalled 
in turning the conversation from books to things, from ac- 
tions to persons. 

At length I received a card to attend the wedding of the 
rich and beautiful Matilda Easton. How shall I describe the 
fairy-like beauty with which her magnificent abode was in- 
vested on that festal night? The rooms were converted into 
Turkish pavilions of unequalled splendor, hangings of silk 
and gold covered the walls, cushions of eider down, covered 
with the costliest satins were piled upon the floors, the stair- 
cases were crowded with the richest exotics, and every thing 
wore the appearance of an Oriental festival. The guests 
were attired with proportionate richness, but a murmur 
of admiration echoed through the rooms as the bridal party 
entered. Six bridesmaids attended the stately bride, who in 
her rich robe of white velvet, embroidered with silver, and 
looped with diamonds looked “every inch a queen.” The 
ordinary splendor of the Duke’s attire left no opportunity 
for greater display that evening, but the almost radiant beauty 
of his countenance, flushed as it was with triumph, was no- 
ticed by all. 

The next morning the happy pair left the city for Wash- 
ington, but before dinner time all the Broadway loungers 
were whispering some strange story about the Duke’s cloak. 
It was said that it had been worn less to produce a graceful 
effect than to hide a most ungraceful deformity—in short 
the lady’s femme de chambre had discovered that the noble 
bridegroom had a hump-back. 

A few months after, Matilda’s vast property was converted 
into bills of exchange, and they departed for Europe, intend- 
ing to make the grand tour, while the ancient palace of the 
Ducal territory of Piombino should be newly furnished to 
receive its republican mistress. 

Poor Matilda! she has been for some time a boarder ina 
convent in the south of France. Her pride will not allow 
her return to her native land, and the remnant of her fortune 
has enabled her to purchase a home among strangers. The 
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discovery which she made of his personal deformity was the 
first shock she encountered; but, to reconcile her to this he 
had shown her a fleur de lys stamped deeply on his shoulder 
as with a hot iron, which he informed her, under a solemn 
injunction of secrecy, was an indisputable proof of his Bour- 
bon blood, as all members of the royal family received that 
impression immediately after birth. ‘This served to console 
the ambitious wife for many sorrows. She saw her money 
wasted at the gaming table—she heard her husband spoken 
lightly of, among his servants—she felt his estrangement from 
herself, but still she ceased not to pride herself in the 
thought that she was the wife of a prince of the blood. But 
the final blow came. <A party of gens d’armes one day en- 
tered their magnificent hotel and seized him as a felon es- 
caped from the gallies. The fleur de lys, the proof of his 
royal birth, was in fact the badge of merited infamy! 

His history may be told in a few words. He was a French 
Jew, whose original employment had been the never failin 
resource of the poor Israelite—dealing in old clothes. Five 
years previous he had been branded and condemned to the 
gallies for swindling, but having succeeded in making his es- 
cape, he determined to push his fortunes in America. ‘Ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui coute.”” A run of luck at the 
gaming table gave him funds to commence his grand experi- 
ment,—an accomplice less favored by nature assumed the 
station of his valet, while he played to perfection the noble 
Duke, and we have already seen how he succeeded. 

Whether his career is yet ended I cannot say, but my last 
meeting with the noble Duke del Piombino was during a visit 
to France a few months since, when I saw him, chained by 
the neck to a fellow scoundrel, and busily employed in mend- 
ing the road near Paris. 

he fate of the lovely Matilda is a melancholy one; but 
who of the loungers in fashionable life cannot recall a some- 
what similar case? When we shall cease to ape foreign fol- 
lies, and foreign vices—when we shall learn to value the title 
of “American citizen” above the proudest peerage that Eu- 
rope can boast, then, and not till then, shall we cease to hear 
of such things. 
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Puysica,. Turory oF AnotHer Lire—By the author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm, §c. I Vol.-pp. 278, 
New York: D. Appieton & Co, 1836. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 500] 


Hirnertro we have mainly examined the doctrine of a future 
physico-spiritual existence, as connected with the hints of the 
inspired writers, concerning our destiny. We have seen, that the 
theory of our author, involves nothing incongruous with their 
statements. Considering such the most enobling application 
which can be made of the truths of philosophy, we shall, now, 
invoke her aid, and endeavor to discover how far the dictates of 
scripture, comport with the results of analogical investigation. 

The chief objection urged by the advocates of the opposing 
doctrine—that of pure incorporiety, or spirituality—is drawn from 
a supposed indign quality of the physical manifestations of human 
nature, as compared with the intellectual or moral. Now, the 
great error into which such have fallen, is this—they forget the 
distinction between that sheer animality belonging to other orders, 
and the dignified and intellectually endowed nature of man. If 
we were only allowed to consider the latter as created with no 
higher destiny—as materialists profess to belieye—than that which 
was designed for the former; then, indeedawe should be forced to 
admit, that HuMAN nature, however subjected to modifications, will 
be unfitted for the dignified sphere of a celestial paradise. But, if 
it be true—as actual physico-moral phenomena clearly demonstrate 
—that the true glory and exaltation of our nature, consists in the 
harmonious union of our animal, intellectual, and moral qualities, 
we, at once, perceive the wide difference between a mere animal 
existence and that which a benevolent Crearor has alloted to us. 
Nor, in this view of our organization, can we fail to observe, that 
our corporeal structure is inherently, or de natura, as dignified as 
our spiritual: because the one, as constituted, cannot perform its 
varied functions, independently of the other. The physical organs 
are the honored agents of the mental and moral faculties. With 
their services they cannot dispense: so that both owe their har- 
monious and dignified functions, to this intimate connexion. 
Without the endowments of a spiritual nature man would assimi- 
late the brute, and present in his very constitution, strong proofs of 
having been designed for short animate existence; just as his 
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present organization contains evidence of his being designed for 
st-mortem life. 

In the above view of the subject, it would seem but a legitimate 
deduction—that the noble capacities of our nature, do bespeak 
another, and higher, destiny, than that which awaits man’s course 
along his narrow terrestial path. 

Again: if mere contentment with his lot and the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of life, alone, had been designed, writhout any 
reference to futurity, it would have been folly, nay cruelty, for the 
Creator to elevate our sentient and percipient faculties above 
those of an idiotic order; for it is well known, that the lot of idiocy, is 
tree from all the various mental and moral perturbations which harass 
more vigorous minds. But the joys held in reserve for the vir- 
tuous, 'being deemed a full return for the labogs and vicissitudes 
of the present state, man may well await the consummation of his 
fondest desires of happiness. It is only, then, by viewing the 
present state of two-fold life, as preparatory to aLikE second condi- 
tion, that it would appear a benevolent arrangement, to subject the 
human family, to the multiplied trials and temptations, as well as 
such sufferings as are produced by diseases inseparable from our 
sublunary state. 

But, apart from these considerations, it would seem an unwise 
disposition of things, to compel man to learn wisdom by such severe 
and painful experience—which, after all, will be lost to him, if not 
permitted to profit by its lessons in a like state of renewed con- 
sciousness and moral action. The wish has often fallen from the 
lips of the aged—that they might be allowed to live anew the 
scenes of mortality. In this feeling they are prompted by a 
desire to profit by the experience of the past. And the very voli- 
tions of such, may be supposed indicative of the reality of such 
conditions of our future being as are pointed out by the theory of 
our author. 

On those points to which our attention has just been directed, 
the writer appears to have expressed his opinions more clearly in 
another of his excellent works,* than in that under notice—although 
the thoughts seemed thrown out merely incidentally. He says:— 





“But if there be a real and necessary, not merely a shadowy agency in 
heaven, as well as on earth; and if human nature is destined to act its 
part in such an economy, then its constitution, and the severe training 
it undergoes, are at once explained; and then also, the removal of indi- 
viduals in the very prime of their fitness for useful lahor, ceases to be 
impenetrably mysterious. This excellent mechanism of matter and 
mind, which, beyond any other of His works, declares the wisdom of 
the Creator, and which, under His guidance, is now passing the season 
of its first preparation, shall stand up anew from the dust of dissolution, 
and then with freshened powers, and with a store of hard-earned and 
practical wisdom for its guidance, shall essay new labors—we say not 
perplexities and perils—in the service of God, who, by such instruments, 
chooses to accomplish his designs of beneficence. That so prodigous a 
waste of the higher qualities should take place, as is implied in the no- 





*Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
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tions which many Christians entertain of the future state, is indeed 
hard toimagine. The mind of man, formed asit is to be more tenacious 
of its active habits, than even of its moral dispositions, is, in the pre- 
sent state, trained, often at an immense cost of suffering, to the exercise 
of skill, of forethought, of courage, of patience; and ought not io be 
inferred—unless positive evidence contradicts the supposition, that this 
system of education bears some relation of fitness to the state for which 
it is an initiation? Shall not the very same qualities which here are so 
sedulously fashioned and finished, be actually needed and used in that 
future world of perfection? Surely the idea is inadmissible, that an in- 
strument wrought up at so much expense, toa polished fitness for ser- 
vice, is destined to be suspended forever on the palace walls of heaven, 
as a glittering bauble, no more to make proof of its temper!” 


The next objection to the “Physical Theory of Another Life,” 
we shall notice, is—the alleged incapacity of our present organi- 
zation,.even under modifications, for the employments and felici- 
ties of Heaven. The advocates of this opinion contend likewise, 
that our sensibilities to pain would not be sufficiently acute to 
allow the sufferance of that ineffable anguish of soul, the scriptures 
allot the violator of their precepts. 

The former of these questions, will not appear so difficult of 
answer, when we call to mind, the continued expansiveness of the 
intellectual and moral powers, and the progressiveness of human 
wisdom, from the first dawn of the day of life to its close. How 
restless are the minds of men—how eager to grasp those new 
views of science the daily phenomena of the natural and moral 
world are suggesting! The appetency of some minds, seems insa- 
tiable, and the growth and action of their faculties appear to keep 
pace with their aspirations. And, yet, after so long a life of mental 
toil, how short a distance have the most intellectual travelled up 
the acclivity of knowledge! They, in most cases, proceeded just 
sufficiently far to discover the ruggedness of the path, and the 
apparent folly of the attempt. “Man aione,” says Chalmers, “la- 
bors under an incongruity between his vircumstances and his 
powers; and, unless there be new circumstances awaiting him in 
amore advanced state of his being, he, the noblest of nature’s 
works, would turn out to be the greatest of her failures.”* This 
opinion places a high estimate on the powers of our physico-intel- 
lectual nature. It exhibits the capabilities of our being, in their 
true light, and goes far in strengthening our confidence in a future 
adequation of mental powers to all themes however difficult and 
profound, which may require their application. In confirmation of 
this opinion, I will adda sentiment from Dr. Patey’s “Natural 
Theology.” as quoted from a learned author.t Though it is ex- 
pressed in the interrogatory mode, it willappear very forcible. “If 
there be those,” says he, ‘“‘who think that the contradictedness and 
debility of the numan faculties in our present state, seem ill to 
accord with the high destinies the expectations of religion, point 
out to us, I would only ask them—whether any one who saw a 





*Bridgewater Treatise—on “The Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man.” 
¢Search’s Light of Nature. 
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child two hours after birth, could suppose it would ever come 

to understand fluzions?” 
From the examination of the testimony we have received from 

witnesses of such high authority, confirming the opinions of our 

author, we are ready to conclude—that when man shall have been ; 

3 — amid the circumstances of his new sphere, the strength of | 





is reasoning and perceptive faculties, and the perfections of his 
moral nature, will be immensely expanded. For it is not difficult 
to conceive of an improved or refined sensorium capable of appre- 
ciating more fully whatsoever impressions it may receive from 
s external objects, as conveyed through the different senses. Ina 
word, the organization of the human mind, presents all those 
attributes requisite to render man happy, or miserable, as he may 
be, on the one hand, surrounded by the circumstances of a paradi- 
sial state—or, on the other, by those which may be supposed to 
environ the sin-polluted soul. Concerning the probable raci.iTies 
for happiness, which will be enjoyed in heaven the book before us 
presents the following conjectures: 
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“‘Whether regarded as the instrument of silent and solitary thought, 
: or as the medium of communication between mind and mind, language 
2 proves itself so inadequate to some of the purposes to which it is applied, 
as to forbid the hope that those sciences will ever reach a permanent and 
indisputable state, which depend upon it as their only means of expres- 
sion. Maihematical truth, happily, has formed for itself a language ad- 
equate to its purposes; a language real, and liable to no ambiguity or 
variation; but then this is because mathematical science is conversant 
with the properties of matter, and its relations; and therefore the instru- 
ment of its conveyance, being homogeneous, is sufficient. But how far 
otherwise is it when we have to do, either with metaphysical abstrac- 
tionS, or with the heights, and depths, and refinements of the human 
passions and affections! On this ground how does it want compass, cer- 
titude, nicety, power! Language well and truly conveys all those no- 
tions that are its own creatures, or that are more modified by it, than 
they modify the medism of their expression. After having vulgarized 
and enfeebled our conceptions and our sentiments, language then suff- 
ciently represents and recombines what it has first reduced to its own 
level. eanwhile every profoundly impassioned and sensitive mind, 
and every mind accustomed to hold language in abeyance, during its 
processes of analysis and abstraction, is vividlyp and even painfully 
conscious of the inferiority of any actual medium of expression that is at 
itscommand. In the recesses of the human soul there is a world of 
thought which, for the want of determinate and fit symbols, never as- 
sumes any fixed form, such as might beneficially constitute a part of the 
intellectual and moral wealth, or augment the wisdom and virtue of the 7 
man.” 








In these thoughts there is much plausibility. The author’s theory 
seems, indeed, to be borne out by analogies deduced from the 
experience of the present life. But, we cannot view the subjoined 
with equal favor: 





““Whereas the use of language, let it it be as perfect as it may, makes 
it necessary for the mind to tread always upon a single line of thought, 
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at atime, and to divert from that line as often as it would give utterance 
to feelings or ideas of another species—on the contrary, ifthe,mind were 
able to unveil itself independently of any medium of expression, and if, 
as we have before supposed, a more refined corporeal structure should 
enable it to pursue simultaneously, several distinct classes of ideas, then 
would the intercourse of minds filla vastly wider circle than otherwise 
it could; and in fact those complex truths, and those mixed impressions, 
might be conveyed which, on the very account of their complexity, are 
not at all to be communicated in.their real nature or their iull force, so 
long as it is necessary to sunder them, and to dole them out piece- 
meal.’ 


There is no conceivable need for such a change of our medita- 
tive or reflective faculties, as that described. The force and effec- 
tiveness of thought, depends on the habit of concentration upon 
isolated points. 'To deprive the mind of this peculiar characteris- 
tic, would require an entire remodelling of the intellectual ma- 
chinery. Furthermore, such a mutation will illy comport with 
opinions our author has, previously, promulged—the similitude 
between our present and future organization. 

We will, now, copy a picture of the regions of Sopa, which 
was, certainly, drawn with the pencil of truth. The language is 
well adapted to the thoughts; and, taken as an example of force of 
expression, required by profound conception, we do not recollect 
meeting with any thing more striking, in the English language 
We involuntarily shriak from the mere contemplation of such a 
scene as acted on the stage of the great future! Who would be 
one of the dramatis persone of sucha theatre? Here is the pic- 
ture to which we have referred: 


“Now, although we suppose that, in the future as well as in the present 
l 


state, communication shall be voluntary, and that therefore the secrets 
of the heart may there, as here be kept secret; yet we know there is ac- 
tually a motive in our nature, and a motive that expands itself especially 
in the most depraved minds, impelling such, With a wantonness of horrid 
vanity, to expose the ulcers of their souls to the eyes of others. That 
such an ambition attaches to desperate wickedness, none can doubt 
whose lot has led them to be much conversant with the lost and repro- 
bate of human kind. This motive cannot fail to be powerfully excited 
by the conscionsness of an increased facility for indulging it. This 
sort of augmentation attends all the passions and desires. Let then the 
very worst minds, herding with multitudes ready for infection, find them- 
selves endowed with a facully—not of nae and inadequately 
expressing intellectual and moral notions, of vividly and copiously sei- 
ting forth, as it were upon the stall, the rich abominations of their souls, 
and of attracting and of fascinating all eyes, by the endless novelties of 
their versatile wickedness:—iet such feel themselves able to convulse vast 
congregations with wo-shaken bursts of laughter, by fresh and fresh ex- 
posures of infernal sin; let there be room for this, and what were such a 
world! and yet in following out this frightful supposition, we invent no- 
thing, we assume nothing out of nature, or which may not be sustained 
as simply probable by analogy of actual facts, of frequent occurrence in 
the present state.” 
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The reader who peruses the volume before us, will arrive at the 

following conclusions, viz: that there is nothing included in the 

idea of a second physico-spiritual existence, from which the chris- 

tian should shrink. It dignifies the corrorBaL nature of man— 

since it places it far above that of other animal existences: whilst, a 
at the same time, it leaves the attributes of the souL, to occupy the - 
exalted position of close assimilation to the divine nature. It 
teaches us, that our physical structure is worthy of protection and 
care—not as something designed for mere ephemeral purposes 

: alone; but as a beautiful model for the embodiment of the immor- 

F tal mind. In a word—it teaches us that higher and far nobler 

destinies await our upward course, opening new and more extend- 

ed fields for the exercise of man’s exalted powers, in which motives 

to noblest action will not be wanting: where Active virtues and 

Bt fidelity to Gop, will be rewarded with the unalloyed treasures of 

pure felicity. 










Ros oF THE Bown: .2 Legend of St. Inigoes. By the author 
of Swallow Barn, Horse Shoe Robinson, §c. 2 Vols. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 





























Tere is a moral sublimity in colonial enterprise that is calcu- 
jated to awaken the deepest interest. It matters not whether it he 
prompted by the spirit of adventurous traffic, or the instinctive 
abhorrence of civil or religicus persecution, the abandonment of the 
home of infancy, of country and kindred, to rear a habitation amid 
the wilds of a foreign land, and sustain the dangers, toils, and 
privations, consequent upon an exchange of civilization and refine- 
ment for the companionship of the savage, is an_ effort, embracing 
al] that is tender in nataral associations, and active in impulse. 

We sympathise with the emigrants as, with swelling hearts, 
they linger over the dying embers of their hearth-stones, or wind 
their slow and silent way to the barks destined to bear them o’er 
the trackless ocean—we hear the ill-suppressed sigh as they turn 
their tearful gaze for the last time upon their‘father-land; or, as in 
the abandonment of all, save the silent heaven above and roaring 
waves beneath, the imagination retrospects the past scenes of the 
land they have left, or conjures up the horrors of the one to which 
they are going. 

But while these things, common to all cases of emigration, t 
the tender feelings of our nature, the peculiar circumstances of the 
founders of Maryland, the persecution which they had suffered on 
account of their religion, the deep sense of freedom, which, fore- 
casting all foreign toil, and foreign peril, saw nothing to be dreaded, 
in comparison of slavery at home; and the magnanimous: system 
of universal toleration, which they planned with consummate 
wisdom, and adhered to with singular fidelity, impress upon the 
mind, sentiments of heroism and moral grandeur not surpassed by 
the colonial annals of any people or any period. 
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Nor is the equitable disposition evinced towards the natives, less 
worthy of admiration. he red men were satisfied for their lands; 
and, in exchanges, were treated with fairness and friendship. 
Hence, although there were occasional feuds, no exterminating 
wars were waged between the colonists and natives. 

The time in which Maryland was founded, was distinguished 
for religious persecution; and yet the founder of Maryland was the 
Secretary of a king professing a different religious belief. This 
fact is a fine commentary upon the grantee’s moral integrity and 
amiable character. Although at this period the rights of conscience 
were not recognized and respected by the different religious sects, 
the Catholic founders of Maryland guaranteed, by a broad and 
liberal charter, the free exercise of religious faith and worship, and 
all civil rights and immunities to settlers of every persuasion. 
Nor did they contravene the spirit of their charter, by intolerant 
legislative enactments, or illiberal and supercilious conduct in the 
intercourse of social life; but on all occasions, in public policy and 
private demeanor, observed with scrupulous fidelity those great 
and enobling principles of freedom, which constitute the glory of 
that instrument, and which tended, perhaps, in no inconsiderable 
degree to diffuse that spirit of civil and religious liberty, which is 
the characteristic of our great national charter. When I contrast 
their conduct with the intolerance of the Virginia colony, and the 
persecution, by the colonies of Massachusetts Bay, which reared 
the gibbet, and lit the fires of torture, I am proud that I am the 
citizen of a state which was the first to set an example, both by 
instrument and by act, of universal toleration of religious sentiment. 

Of the colonial history of Maryland, there are few records. 
Some of the earliest documents were carried off by Clayborne; 
others were lost in succeeding factions, and nearly all the residue 
have crumbled to dust in the lapse of centuries. The book in 
question, from materials supplied by tradition and written legend, 
comes in, with historic fidelity, to fill up a blank in the history of a 
period, full of incident and interest. % 

In the performance of this task the author has exhibited his 
usual ability. But nothing has given us more sincere pleasure 
than his views and feelings relative to the religious dissensions of 
the province. Although, like ourselves, the adherents of a differ- 
ent faith, he in no case exhibits an intolerant spirit, but is just and 
candid in his estimation of the Catholic founders, and does not 
scruple to award to them their just meed of praise. 

In giving a short analysis of Ros or tHe Bowt, I will first 
answer the natural inquiry of the reader, by informing him, that 
Robert Swale, a cripple, is denominated Rob of the Bowl, because 
“the loss of his legs was supplied by a wooden bowl or trencher, 
of an elliptical shape, to which his thighs were attached by a strap.” 
By the aid of crutches, and his bowl, he could keep pace with an 
ordinary walker. 

After giving the topography of St. Mary’s, the first capital of 
Maryland, in a manner highly graphic, the author introduces to 
his readers Jasper Dauntrees, Captain of the Lord Proprietary’s 
Musqueteers, who is an old-fashioned compound of the beau, 
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martialist, and bon vivant. While the captain is taking his ease 
in front of his quarters, and comfort too, from a table supplied with 
a flagon, pipes, and drinking cups, he is joined in his wassail by 
Garret Weasel, the hen-pecked publican of “the Crow and Archer,” 
and Arnold de La Grange, a Fleming belonging to the corps of 
wood-rangers. During their drinking bout, the timid Garret 
assumes courage to rail at his cara sposa, the Fleming’s icy 
temperament is melted, and the valorous Captain proves, that in 
wit as in war, he is a perfect adept at cut and thrust. As the 
conversation assumed a serious air, he related to his guests the 
story of the birth and fortunes of Albert Verheyden, the youthful 
Secretary of the Lord Proprietary. He was the son of a Major 
Weatherby, who had married a lady of the name of Verheyden, in 
the Low Countries. Entertaining unjust suspjcions against his 
wife, and a certain Alwin, he murdered the latter, and by the aid 
of a fleet horse made his escape, and was never heard of after. 
Shortly after the birth of Albert, she returned to her native 
country, and died. Her son bore her name, and was reared with 
the view of service at the altar. While in the Netherlands, Lord 
Baltimore met with, and prevailed upon him to become his 
Secretary. 

Before their potations were ended the secretary called, to sum- 
mon them to the mansion of the Lord Proprietary to take into con- 
sideration the exploring of the untenanted hut of Paul Kel y, who 
had murdered himself and family many years befure. Tales of 
horrid apparitions were current in the neighborhood, especially 
after the house had suddenly become black; but the Proprietary 
was induced to believe that the freaks of the unearthly visitants 
at the Black Chapel, had some connection with the treasonable 
designs of Fendal, Coode, and others, who were stirring up the 
people to open rebellion. 

The Captain, Arnold, Weazel, and Pamesack, an Indian, set 
ont on the expedition. While the other three advanced to storm 
the stronghold of the fiend, Weazel, the publican, remained to 
guard their depot of provisions; and while performing that impor- 
tant service, according to his statement encountered more “men in 
fire,” than beset “in buckram” the redoubtable Falstaff. Captain 
Dauntrees and his men were furiously assailed by “black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,” and after bravely enduring the 
most horrid diableries were compelled to retreat, when they had 
exchanged shots with the demons of the Black Chapel. 

We will here inform our readers that the Black Chapel was the 
place of deposit for goods smuggled into the province by Captain 
C ocklescraft of the Olive Branch, a piratical rover of the seas. 
He always dropt in at the Chapel, and left such portions of his 
freight as were most valuable, or most likely to betray his real 
character, and then ran up to the port of St. Mary’s and docketed 
the residue of his cargo. His companion entrusted with the keep- 
ing and disposal of the smuggled goods was Rob of the Bowl, 
who lived near, and who had taken care to give the house such a 

fame as would aid their villany. We give the discription in his 
cwn words. 
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** ‘It is so well garrisoned with my merry goblins already,’ said Rob, 
‘that it requires bat a light watch. The fires alone would frighten his 
Lordship’s whole array of rangers. That was a pretty device of mine, 
Dickon—blue, green, and red—excellent devil-fires all! Then I have 
masks—faith, most specia] masks! the very noses of them would frighten 
the short-winded train-bands of the Port into catalepsy. And the Chapel 
had an ill name when the fisherman shed blood on the floor: but since 
we blackened it, Richard—oh, that was a subtle thought!—it is past all 
power of exorcism: there is an ague in the very name of the Black 
Chapel.’” 


The pirate had just arrived, and his men were in the Chapel on 
the night that the Lord Proprietary’s exploring party had visited it. 

A description of the above personages wil! seasonably follow a 
glanee at their characters. 


“Remote from the hearth, and immediately below a smal! window, 
sat, apparently upon the floor, a figure eminently calculated to challenge 
observation. His features were those of a man of seventy, sharp, 
shrewd and imprinted with a deep trace of care. His frame indicated 
the possession, at an earlier period of his life, of the highest degree of 
strength; it was broad in the shoulders, ample in chest, and still muscu- 
lar, although deprived of its roundness by age. His dress, of coarse 
green serge, made into a doublet with skirts that fell both front and 
rear, secured by a leathern belt, was so contrived as to conceal, in his 
present posture, his lower extremities. A broad ruff received his locks 
of iron gray, which fetl over his back in crispy wiry curls: a thick 
grizzly beard, of the same hue, gave an elongation to his countenance 


which imparted to the observer the unpleasant impression of a head 
disproportionably large for the body, at least as seen in its present as- 
pect. His eyes dark and unusually clear, were sunk deep in their 
sockets, whilst a shaggy and matted brow, overhanging them like a 
porch, gave sometimes an almost preternatural brilliancy to their quick 
and changeful glances—like the sparkling of water when agitated in a 
well. It was observable from the dropping in of the upper Jaw that he 


had lost his teeth, and this perhaps had given a tendency of the strong 
furrowed lines and seams, with which his feattres were marked to con- 
verge towards the mouth. 

is girdle sustained a long knife or dagger, whieh apparently eonsti- 
tuted a part of his daily equipment; and the oblique flash of bis eye, 
and tremulous motion of his thin lip betrayed a temperament, from 
which one might infer that this weapon of offence was not worn merely 
as an ornament of the person. 

“The indlvidual described in this summary was familiar to report, 
throughout the province, as The Cripple. His true name was supposed 
to be Robert Swale,—but this was almost lost in the pervading popular 
designation of Rob of the Bow), or Trencher Rob—an appelilative which 
he had borne ever since his arrival in the province, now some fifteen 
years gone by. 

“Before many years, some few of the traders and eountry people 
round had found ont that Rob was occasionally possessed of good mer- 
chantable commodities much in request by the inhabitants of the port, 
and dark whispers were sometimes circulated touching the manner in 
which he came by them, These sarmises were not made topics of pub- 
lic discussion for two reasons;—first, because it was not inconvenient or 
unprofitable to the traders in the secret to deal with Rob;—and secondly, 
Rob was not a man to allow this indulgence of idle speculation; he was 
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of an irascible temper, free to strike when crossed, and, what was still 
more to be feared, had friends who were not unwilling to take up his 
quarrel.” 


The delineation of the freebooter is equally spirited. 


‘“‘Cocklescraft, with two seamen, entered the hut. The skipper was 
now in the prime of youthful manhood; tall, active and strong, with 
the free step and erect bearing that no less denoted the fearlessness of 
his nature than pride in the consciousness of such a quality. His face, 
iinged with a deep brown hue, was not unhandsome, although an ex- 
pression of sensuality, to some extent, deprived it of its claim to be 
admired. A brilliant eye suffered the same disparagement by its ove!- 
ready defiance, which told of a temper obtrusively prone to quarrel. 
The whole physiognomy wanted gentleness, although a fine set of teeth, 
a regular profile, and a complexion which, wlth proper allowance for 
exposure to the weather, was uncommonly good, would unquestionably 
have won from the majority of observers the repute of a high degree of 
masculine beauty. 

“A scarlet jacket fitted close across the breast, wide breeches of ash- 
colored stuff, hanging in the fashion of a kirtle or kilt to the knees, tight 
grey hose, accurately displaying the leg in all its fine proportions, and 
light shoes, furnished a costume well adapted to the lithe and sinewy 
figure of the wearer. A jet black and glossy moustache, and tuft below 
the neither lip, gave a martial aspect to his face, which had, neverthe- 
less, the smoothness of the skin of a bey. He wore in his embroidered 
belt, a pair of pistols richly mounted with chased silver and costly jewels, 
and his person was somewhat gorgeously, and, in his present occupa- 
iion, inappropriateiy ornamented with gems and chains of gold. His 
hair, in almost feminine luxuriance, descended in ringlets upon his 
neck. A large hat made of the palm leaf, broad enough to shade his 
face and shoulders, but ill sorted with the rest of his apparel; and was 
sill less adapted to the season and the latitude he was in, though it threw 
into the general expression of his figure that trait of this swaggering com- 
panion which was, in fact, somewhat prominent in his character.” 


In his transactions with the cojlector of the port of St. Mary’s, 
the Captain of the Olive Branch, had frequent opportunities of 
seeing his youngest daughter; and the image of the beautiful girl 
was ever before him—in the busy mart on land—in storm or calm 
at sea—in the hour of revelrv, or the season of repose. She be- 
came, at last, the end of his being, and he dgtermined to propose 
for her hand in the regular way; and, if refused, to _— off by 
foree. _ Her preference for the secretary, Albert Verheyden, 
strongly disposes him to adopt the latter course. 

The description of the fair child of the worshipful collector, 
Anthony Warden, is a picture of perfect loveliness and innocence. 


Rob dissuades the skipper from his intentions of violence. 


«Mutter as you will, Rob,’ said Cocklescraft; by St. Iago, I will try 
conclusions with the Secretary—folly or no folly! He bath taught the 
maiden,’ he added, with a bitter emphasis, ‘to affect a scorn for me, and 
he shall smart for it.’ 

‘“‘Ha! thy spirit is ever for undoing!” exclaimed Rob, suddenly 
changing his mood, and forcing a harsh laugh of derision. ‘Mischief 
is your proper element—your food, your repose, your luxury. Well, if 
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thou needst must take on a new life, and strive to be worshipful, I would 
counsel thee to begin it with some deed of charity, not strife. I had as 
well make my lecture to a young wolf!’ 

***] spurn upon your advice, and will not be scorned, old man,’ said 
Cocklescraft, angrily. ‘The maiden shall be mine, though I pluck her 
from beneath her father’s blazing roof-tree; and then farewell to the pro- 
vince, and tothee! Mark you that! I come not to be taunted with thy 
ill-favored speech! My men shall be withdrawn from the Chapel. i 
will put them on worthier service than to minister to thy greediness.’ 

***fot-brained, silly idiot—thou drivelling fool!’ shouted Rob. ‘Dost 
thou not know that I can put thee in the dust and trample on thee as a 
caitiff? that I can drive hes from the province asa vile outlaw? Art 
thou such a dizzard as to tempt my anger? If you would thrive even 
in your villanous wooing, have a care not to provoke my displeasure! 
One word from me, and not a man paces thy deck: thou goest abroad 
unattended, stiverless—a fugitive, with hue and cry at thy heels. How 
dar’st thou reprove me, boy?’ 

“As the Skipper steped along the beach, Rob planted himself in the 
door of the hut and looked after him for some moments, nodding his 
head significantly towards him, and muttering in a cynical undertone, 
‘Go thy ways, snake of the sea, spawn of a water devil! Thou mar- 
ried! ha, ha! Thy lady gay shall have a sweetened cup in thee: and 
thy wooing shall be tender and gentle—yea, as the appetite of the sword- 
fish. It shall be festival wooing—all in the light—in the light—of the 
bride’s own blazing roof: a dainty wolf! a most tractable shark! Oh, I 
cannot choose but langh!’ ” 


At a merry-making at Rose Croft, on the birthday of Blanche 
Warden, at which the beauty and: fashion of the province are as- 
sembled; Cocklescraft proposes privately for the hand of Blanche 


and receives a rebuff from the proud-spirited old man. This 
arouses all the devil within the Freebooter, and determines him to 
join with the Fendall and Coode faction in an attempt to over- 
the government. A passage at arms which he had with Albert 
Verheyden, the favored lover of Blanche, in which he was de- 
feated, gives him further cause of vengeance against the family of 
the Collector, and the Secretary. 

The occurrences at a prize-play, witli? swords, between two 
combatants, together with the proceedings of subsequent secret 
meetings, satisfy the Lord Proprietary that a rebellion is about to 
break out, which he prevents by the arrest of the principal con- 
spirators, Cocklescraft narrowly escapes being taken. The 
murder of a fisherman in the neighborhood calls out many of 
the inhabitants to seek for the slayer. Amongst others, the 
Secretary prepares ta set out, but stops for a time to see Blanche, 
expecting to overtake his companions who had gone before him. 
But time passes swiftly; and on resuming his course he becomes 
bewildered, loses his way, and, at length, exhausted with fatigue, 
and loss of rest, and stupified with cold, finds himseif, unknowingly, 
in the Black Chapel—warms himself over some dying embers, and 
sinks into a deep slumber. 

Cocklescraft, and his men, and Rob cf the Bowl, had just left 
the house—the former, to get a-little rest at the cabin of Rob, and 
his men to prepare for an attack upon the house of the collector. 
Rob having missed his purse, returned to the chapel to obtain it, 
and discovered the stranger. 
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“When the secret of the Black House was endangered by the rash 
curiosity of prying eyes, or even by the involuntary knowledge of the 
casual wanderer, no scruple of conscience, or shrinking reluctance to 
do a deed of murder, might withhold the arm of the ruthless ascetic 
who ruled unquestioned over this fearful domain. A savage scowl 
lowered upon his sallow front as he stretched forth his long arm and 

ssed the lantern across the quiet visage of his unconscious ‘Victim, 
whilst his right hand still held the dagger in act to strike. The scowl 
suddenly changed as he stooped forward more narrowly to sean the 
countenance of the sleeping man,—and a strange expression of instant 
verror took its place. or some seconds his gaze was riveted upon 
Albert Verheyden’s beautiful features, as heaving his head upward, in 
a casual motion of his slumber, the Secretary threw the whole contour 
of his face into the full blaze of the light, and disclosed his glossy and 
almost womanish ringlets, which now straggled over his ear, and upon 
his beardless cheek. 2 

“*Blessed St. Romuald, shield me from this sight!’ murmured Rob, 
with a slow utteranee and whispered voice, whilst with still fixed eyes 
and a frame trembling in tg fibre, he stared upon the image before 
him. ‘Is it a spectre conjured hither from the grave, or the juggling 
cheat of a fiend, that reads to me, in that face, the warning of a life of 
sin? Oh God!—I cannot strike thee, wbhatsoe’er thou art! So, in very 
truth, she looked whilst slumbering on her pillow: that same fair fore- 
head—that silken eye-lash, that curling lip.’ 

‘‘With an instinctive motion he drew his long knife, or dagger, from 
its sheath, and swayed himself forward to the very side of the sleeping 
man. The dagger was uplifted, and about to descend with the impulse 
of a brawny muscle that would have pinned the victim to the floor, when 
the cripple suspended the blow, only to make more sure, by the flash of 
the light of his lantern across the sleeper’s face, that the person he was 
about to assail was one who had no claim, from aequaintance or confe- 
deracy, to the privilege of entering under this forbidden roof. 

‘Holy saints of Heaven! can it be? What is here?’ he suddenly 
demanded, as his eye caught a glimpse of a jewelled trinket, which, as 
the sleeper lay, was disclosed in the inner folds of his vest, and which 
the Cripple drew forth by the chain to which it was attached.— 
“To Louise!’” he exclaimed, when his eye fell upon the simple in- 
scription on the back of the richly mounted miniature—‘God of Heaven, 
by what miracle am I haunted with this sight! Louise—Louise—poor 
girl! that little portraiture of thyself I gave thee with mine own hand— 
‘tis now two and twenty years ago:—it was a stolen effort of the painter’s 
skill, and thou wert then an angel of light that shed a blissful radiance 
upon my path.’” . 


It was William Weatherby by the side of his son. Before Rob 
can remove his son, the Secretary, Cocklescraft and his men enter 
the house. 


“ *Tfa, by St. Iago, thou art most welcome, Master Verheyden!’ said 
the Skipper, as he recognised his enemy in the person who had made 
this appeal to the good-will of the company. “Tis my house; make free 
of it, master! Idid not hope for the honor of this courtesy;—thrice wel- 
come! Thon hast been abroad to-day to seek the man who made bold 
to lodge a bullet in the brain of yon caster of nets, below St, Inigoe’s; 
do I not guess well?) Thou hast had most marvellous good luck: for 
first, before all the world, thou, his Lordship’s Secretary, hast chanced 
upon the very murderer. What wilt thou do with him, Master Ver- 
heyden?’ 
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‘A misadventure has thrown me into the power of banditti,’ replied 
the Secretary, with quiet resignation. ‘Ihave naughtto say. I know 
your daring todo the purpose of a wicked will, and can hope for no 
mercy. 

‘You guess me right,’ replied Cocklescraft sternly. ‘I dare do what I 
will to do. Thee and thine, especially I hate—and have sworn against 
thy lif*. Ne to-morrow’s sun rises on my Lord’s dainty and darling 
minion. By the law of our brother-hood, thou diest this night, Albert 
Verheyden. John cf Brazil, take him forth—and, by the lamp-light, 
discharge a brace of pistols into his heart. His heart—be sure of it! I 
would strike his heart:—it shall kill more than one,’ he mutiered as he 
turned fiercely away.” 


As Lord of the Black Chapel, Reb insists upon his right to 
dispose of the prisoner, and takes him out into the river with a coil 
of rope about his neck, to which is attached a heavy weight. He 
instructs him secretly how to slip off the rope—and the youth, 
favored by the darkness of the night, swims to land and escapes. 

Intent upon sacking the Collector’s house, Cocklescraft mans a 
boat with ten of his men, and steers tor St. Mary’s, while he puts 
Rub in command of the brigantine, and directs him to have her 
in waiting for him, on his return, hidden behind one of the head- 
lands of the bay. 


‘“* What, ho! fire, thieves, robbers!’ shouted Cocklescraft, aided, in 
raising a clamor, by his men, at the same time striking loudly with the 
butt of a pike against the door. ‘Rouse ye, rouse ye, or you will have a 
house about your ears! Fire, Master Warden, thieves, rovers, and 
savages!’ 

‘‘A scream was first heard in the chamber from the window of which 
the light had heen seen—and Cocklescraft putting his hand to his ear, 
laughed as he recognized the voice of the maiden. 

‘By our lady,’ he said—‘our gentle mistress sings well!’ 

“Open your doors, Collector,’ said Roche; ‘we have business with 
you. 
~ “ ‘Get you hence, drunken knaves!’ returned Mr. Warden. ‘I will 
call my servants and drive you off the ground.’ 

‘By my hand, if you do not open your doSrs, Master Warden,’ said 
Cocklescraft, finding that he could not trust the conduct of the assault 
to his mate, ‘we will break them open, and quickly ‘ 

‘** * Who are you that speak so saucily?’ demanded the collector. 

‘Richard Cocklescraft—an old friend, Master Anthony, who being 
about to put to sea, would make his last visit to the officer of the Port. 
Throw wide your doors, and let us in, old man, or it may be the worse 
for thy grey hairs.’ 

“Save my father—Oh God, spare his life!’ screamed Blanche, as she 
now sprang, wild with terror, half way down the stairs. ‘Men of blood, 
have mercy on his age!—he is old—too old todo you harm. Oh, 
save him!’ 

“<*By the blessed Virgin, gentle mistress, I swear not one hair upon 
his head shall suffer harm,—for thy sake, dainty lady, if tor no other!’ 
exclaimed Cocklescraft, as with one bound he placed himself beside the 
maiden; and raising her aloft on his arm, he leaped back to the hall and 
thence out upon the lawn. ‘Follow me, comrades!’ he shouted, as he 
bore the screaming maiden siouthy on his shoulder down the bank, and 
laid her senseless upon the seat of the boat. 
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“©Thou’rt a good nurse, Mistress Coldcale,” said the Skipper with a 
sportive tone which mocked the distress of the sufferers; ‘and as our 
queen will want an attendant, thou shalt even go with us. Put the old 
woman aboard, comrades!’ he added, speaking to some of the men, who, 
almost before the house-keeper could utter the shriek which now rose 
from her lips, was lifted over half a dozen heads, and deposited beside 
her young lady. 

* *Cheerily, now to your oars!’ shouted Cocklescraft, exulting in the 
success of his inroad. ‘Lay your sinews to it, lads, until we get clear of 
the creek, and then up with your saill—we have a fair wind anda 
merry voyage before us. Speed thee! I scent the coming dawn.’ 

‘Almost in as brief space as we have taken to relate it, the boat had 
shot forth into the middle of the creek, and now glided over the waters 
like an imp of darkness flying homeward to his ocean cave freighted 
with the spoils of some evil errand.” 


A most active pursuit takes place, which the author has des- 


cribed in a thrilling manner. Rob, instead of aiding Cocklescraft 


in his villanies, runs up the brigantine under the guns of Fort 
Mattapany—the maiden and her nurse are recovered, the bueca- 
neers captured and marched by Dauntrees into St. Mary’s to 
undergo their trial. 

When brought before the Proprietary, the Pirate meets Rob, 
rea = informer, whom he supposes to have been captured like 
iimself. 


“*You think Iam saucy, my lord; I have but one master here—Old 
Rob of the Trencher, my fellow prisoner:—we will die in company.’ 

“*Peace, knave!’ ejaculated Rob, in his former peevish voice of com- 
mand. ‘I know thee and thy villanies of old. Never again call me 
comrade ofthine. ‘Thou shalt not depart in ignorance of the favor_you 
owe me, Dickon Cocklescraft. Know that I saved the Secretary’s life 
—that I gave back the daughter to her father’s bbsom——’ 

“*Thou!’ exclaimed Cocklescraft, with a deeper storm thickening on 
his brow. ‘Thou! didst thou betray me? 

** *T foiled thee,’ replied Rob, as a vengeful smile played qn his fea- 
tures, ‘inthy horrid plot;—I saved the boy’s life—ha, ha! I saved his lifet 
—and left thee on the island without a refuge—thy villany deserved it!’ 

“*Betrayed,—betrayed by thee!’ vociferated the Pirate, as with the 
swift spring of the tiger, he threw himself upon the cripple, and seized 
the long knife from the old man’s girdle, and plunged it deep into his 
bosom, shouting as he struck the blow, ‘By St. Iago, 1 have paid thee 
for it!’ 

“The suddenness of the deed took all by surprise, and scarce a step 
was made, nor a hand raised to arrest the murderer, who, with a quick- 
ness that defied orderly resistance, turned towards the door, with the 
bloody weapon in his hand, and pronouncing aloud the watchword that 
seemed to electrify his men—‘A la savanna!’ rushed, at the head of his 
crew, into the hall. The guards at the door were no less unprepared 
for resistance than the persons within, whilst the crowd in the hall gave 
ground, with that sudden panic which belongs to all unorganized masses 
of men, and fled tumultuously before the buccaneer and his band—thus 
increasing the confusion, and rendering it impossible for ‘the weak 
guard of the hall, either to follow the fugitves with the necessary expe- 
dition to overtake them, or to fire upon them, without risk of greater 
injury to friend than foe.” 
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“The passage over the quay was opened—the boat gained, the rope 
severed, the oars in place,—and in another instant the buccaneers were 
in full flight upon their accustomed element. The musqueteers hasten 
to the wharf,—their small band jostied, pressed, and swayed by the 
encumbering crowd—an ineffectual volley is fired—Cocklescraft waves 
his hand in triumph—the Escalfador is won from the feeble resistance of 
her light guard, and the pirates are again upon their own deck. The 
cable is slipped, sail after sail drops from the yard or runs up along the 
mast—the brigantine swings round toa fair and stiff breeze under a 
cloudiess heaven, and cleaves her way mid-stream towards the mouth 
of the river. A few harmless shot were fired from the fort, as she 
bounded past; and almost before the bewildered burghers were aware, 
she had swept beyond the limit of the harbor—her dating master stand- 
ing at the helm and looking back at the town, scarce able to realize the 
truth of his own escape, as he waved his bonnet in derision of the 
gaping crowd. Many eyes still lingered upon this fleeting vision, until 
the white sails of the Escalfador disappeared behind the projecting 
headland which opened to her prow the broad current of the Potomac.” 


Rob discovers himself to his son, and dies; and Albert in due 
time espouses Blanche. 

Of this interesting novel we have given a brief outline. The 
filling up—the playful wit, the biting sarcasm, the animated 
dialogue, the stirring incident, the graphic description are to be 
obtained only from a perusal of the volumes; and to these we 
commend our readers. The best drawn characters are, Rob of 
the Bowl, Captain Daurtrees, Cocklescraft, Verheyden, and 
Garrett Weazel. Dame Dorothea is ,a good "specimen of the 
termagant, but occasionally oversteps nature. Among the defects, 


we might notice a failure to give that prominence to civil dissen- 
sions which we have a right to expect from the commencement; 
and carelessness occasionally in the style, the apparent result of 


hasty composition. 

We perceive an intimation of other volumes to follow in suc- 
cession, and anticipate a most interesting detail of the occurrences 
of the Protestant Revolution that followed some years subsequent 
to the events detailed in Rob of the Bowl. * 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Only Daughter. Edited by the author of ‘‘the Subal- 
tren,” &c., 2 vols. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1838. 


This is a short story—as all save those strictly historical should 
be—related in a plain and unaffected style; and, although professing 
to be the production of a young writer, is characterised by a .con- 
ciseness of language, that indicates no little assistance from a 
practised pen. No doubt the Editor made free use of his privilege; 
but the public lose nothing thereby, as it has insured the perusal 
of a betterbook. The preface says the inquiry on the first appear- 
ance of an author, is, not “how is it written?” but “what has he 
written?” Of this the publishers certainly felt the force, when 
they announced the work as being edited by the author of “the 
Subaliren,” &c. $c. 
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Stanley; or the Recollections of a Man of the World, 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard: 1838. 






These volumes are surely remarkable for a show of learning 
and literary research; and in this respect are a novelty. The fre- 
quent reference to authors, and the many quotations introduced, are 
certainly, evidences of extensive acquaintance with books. How 
far its ce! aphorisms, and facts, and withal, poetical sentiments 
are applicable to the wants of the author, is another question. In 
his manner of telling his story, he has verified that portion of his 
motto which says— 


“¢Well told’—that’s not precisely my affair.” 


He has given us the “Recollections o1 a Man of the World,” who 
had many love-troubles and disappointments; and has consumed five 
hundred and fourteen pages in relating incidents that would not re- 
quire, with most writers, more than one-half of that number. We 

¢ have ten pages of moralising to one of incident. And in this consists 

: the most glaring fault of the work. Moralising is natural, and every 
writer should strive to turn the scenes portrayed to the best practical 
account, in order to produce a salutary effect on the mind, but when 
the author deduces all the morals and leaves nothing for the reader 
to apply for himself, he offers a direct insult to our judgment. 
Thus it is with Stanley. 

The style of these volumes is in very bad taste, and in many 
places is unworthy of this enlightened age. But as they have met 
with a very favorable reception from some of our co-temporaries, 
for whose judgment we entertain great respect, and as one 
critick has pronounced ‘the style equal to that of the novels 
which issue from the American Press,’ we extract a passage in 
self-defence as a specimen. It attempts to describe “Stanley’s” 
rejection by the heroine “Emily Wilson,” on his return from Col- 
lege—where he had written several books, depending the while 
for the success of his hymeneal suit, on the influence of literary 

fame:— 
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“Mr. Stanley! giving me her hand, ‘I ar extremely happy to 
see you. Pray sitdown. When did you arrive in town?’ 

“Tately,—immediately,’ said I. 

“You found the roads very dusty, I am afraid, We are very 
much in want of rain.’ 

“‘Very,—extremely so, indeed;’ I replied, absolutely stunned by 
the calm immobility of the speaker. In an instant after, the sense 
of my ridiculous notions, of my idiotical folly of expectation 
flashed upon me. This sudden bolting of the actual upon the 
visionary startled me as the sudden awaking of a sleeper who 
unknowingly has wandered to a dizzy precipice. My thoughts 
whirled round to a consciousness of the reality, like a windlass 
furiously uncoiling when, with its heavy weight almost at the top, 
the handle is forced off. My dreams could never be fulfilled! My 
affections never satisfied! Mingled with rage I felt a hopeless 
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sinking of the heart. Great God! the being whom I had enshrined 
in the seventh heaven of idolatry, whom I had adored into an 
ambrosia-breathing gooddess, was here before me a neat young 
lady thinking how a shower would allay the dust. I knew not 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

“The crops, I am told,’ continued Emily, ‘are suffering very 
much. A gentleman said yesterday that the wheat was nearly 
destroyed by the drought: the grass appears to be exceedingly 
parched.’ 

“With such cbservations was I entertained by the woman whose 
lightest tone I thought could have thrilled me with ecstacy. 
Though keenly vezed I sat in mute composure, while every mo- 
ment ‘the cold reality’ became more intensely real. Presently I 
rose, and bidding her good morning, staggered rather than walked 
out of the room, entertained by the pleasing conviction of having 
made a desperate fool of myself. 

The reader, in the calmness of ordinary feeling, may laugh at so 
absurd a state of things. 

“T can laugh now; nay, more, I can smile, as the scene rises 
before me. But far different was it at the time. The grief and 
the fury wherewith the disappointment stung me, I cannot under- 
take to describe. 

I rushed from the house, blind with anguish, and finding a coach 
setting off for the city, threw myself into it, almost insensible with 
sad amazement.” 


We should suppose that a sight of the precipice, not the 
'“awaking,” would “startle” under the circumstances supposed in 
the figure above. Then,to follow such a compatison with—“‘like 
a windlass rurtousty uncoiling, when with its heavy weight 
almost at the top, (of what?) the handle is forced off!!! Reader! 
does the chain, or windlass, uncoil? But we will leave this 
sublime figure. “Mingled with rage,” &. should be transposed, 
and the whole paragraph pruned, and freed of contradictions, 
which we have indicated by italicisms. 

It will require one of our hero’s college-efforts to explain how an 
individual can stagger and rush at the same moment; and why 
ever he should say—“I can laugh now; nay more, I can smile,” 
instead of reversing the words. We have been taught to consider 
laughter as far more expressive of our real emotions than a smile. 
Again: if the reader could remain, during the perusal of such a work, 
sufficiently patient to be “in the calmness of ordinary feeling,” he 
would, most esrg be disposed to laugh at the absurdity of the 
thoughts and the language, rather than any thing in the scene. It 
is certain, there was nothing “absurd” in the rejection he received 
from the fair girl; for it is not strange that she should reject Mr. 
Stanley, if he expected to win her heart with charms of intellectual 
greatness indicated by efforts no better than the present work. 

Those who desire to cull aphorisms for a scrap-book, or to read 
something truly novel in character, will find these volumes at 
Mr. Hickman’s, Market Street. 





